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JOBS IN RURAL AMERICA 


No Unemployment: "The American Press" has made 

in rural America by polling nation's country newspapers 
w-three per cent expected employment in their sectior to pg 
ile 47 per cent predicted that number of jobs wi 

pr than before war. Only 17 per cent expected any unemploy- 
in their area as result of war's end. 

Helping Cities: Eighty-one per cent thought that veteran 
hers who can't find work in cities should be encouraged t 
or jobs in rural America. Thirteen per cent voted "no" o1 
Many warned that city people shouldn't go t ntry fo1 
nless they're able to fill country jobs, and that they 
in't expect "union scale" wages. 








NATIONAL ROSTER ON JOB 


Scholarship Survey: National Roster of Scientific and Spe- 
zed Personnel is now completing survey of fellowships 
arships, grants-in-aid for graduate work in American Uni- 
ies. Survey covers over 300 colleges and universities. 
will probably be published soon. 

Monographs: Roster and U. S. Office of Education are now 
ing monographs on several professional fields. Monograph: 
Dlogy, chemistry, chemical engineering, meteorology may bs 
ess next month. 








DRAFT BOARD ADVISERS 
Vets Only: Proposal to put 4,500 ex-—servicemen on draft 
5S as veterans’ advisers is being studied by Bu +t Bureau. 
brs would be paid $3,000 to $3,600. They wouldn't displace 
board clerks, who'd be kept to handle details of processing 
Dr induction. 


















NATIONAL PLACEMENT EXCHANGE 


Intercollegiate plan: Association of School and Colleg 
lent is planning intercollegiate placement bureau. In tl 
af Bill Smith can't get job lead through his alma mater, 


B able to get help from another school 



















JOBS FOR VETS 
ndustry for Veteran: 
by group of leac 
earmark minimum 





far more than 1,400 firn 


in 
if) 


.B/G Foods, Inc., 
War II, offers 26-—week 


planning to open own restauran 


xperience in all angles of 
Only limited number 
licants will be picked for apt 
See B/G city superintendents 
nnati, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 








. WW = uy - “ ~ ur » + 
ring together World War II vets wan 


in dairy industry, and ice cream manufacturers with ; 
filled, "The Ice Cream Review" is offering free space 


want—ad department to any vet. Address is 1445 N. 5th 


waukee 12, Wis. . . .Same goes for vets hunting work wit 
lealers. Write to he Milk Dealer," same Milwaukee add 


ho went into service from metal 
can get free refresher courses by American Society for 
7301 Euclid B. eveland 3, Ohio. 
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AAF MEN WANT AIR JOBS 


CAA poll: One man in four among Army Air Forces 
and men wants aviation job, according to poll of 1,278 
and 2,215 enlisted men by Civil Aeronautics Administrati 
cooperation with Army. This means 441,000 officers and 
seek such jobs. 


Kinds of jobs: Sixteen per cent of enlisted men w 





aircraft factory or airline mechanics. Twelve per cent 


officers want to run aviation schools or airlines, but p! 
no one wants to be flight instructor. Seventeen per cent 


officers want to be airline pilots. 


Own planes: Three-—fourths of officers and two-fift 





enlisted men would like to own planes. But—only 8 per 
officers and 4 per cent of enlisted men are sure they can 
one immediately. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


iene guidance is the process of assisting the individual a 


choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it. 
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RACTICALLY EVERY firm in the nation, re- 
gardless of size or kind, has worked for 
¢ past year or more to develop a program for 
aling with returning Servicemen. In in- 
stry there have been many problems con- 
ened with re-hiring a veteran, or giving a 
» to an ex-Serviceman entering a company’s 
yment office for the first time. 
He wever, im most cases, industry has 
orked with foresight and perception to get 
ito operation the best type of plan. Dis- 
barged soldiers and sailors have been given 
bs they like and jobs they were able to do. 
is report deals with the returned Service- 
n's program at Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
ring Company, Milwaukee, which so far 
s hired approximately 2,000 veterans. 
First of all, let's look at the way the com- 
y's plan works in its simplest form—for a 
an who has left the Service with no physi- 
| disability. At the firm's employment 
ce, he is directed to the veterans’ section 
r an interview. He does not receive un- 
ual treatment, but is interviewed by men 
ho have had military service and who under- 
nd the veteran's problems and how he 
ls. 
One of the veteran counselors learns what 
pe of work our ex-Servicemen would like 
do. If the man is on military leave from 
¢ firm, he may want only his old job back. 
the other hand, there may be other work 
fr which he has acquired an interest and for 
hich he expresses a preference. If the man 
nts a new kind of job, the counselor dis- 
Sses it, pointing out the advantages and 
advantages. 
With the veteran settled in his choice of 
. the counselor checks to see whether the 
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Industry and the Ex-Serviceman 


JAMES ONARHEIM 


Employment Manager, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


man can be placed. Assuming right now 
that the man is assigned to the job he wants, 
he is sent to the company hospital. There he 
undergoes a careful physical examination 
aimed at finding any unsuspected defects or 
weaknesses that would make it unsafe for 
him on certain job assignments 
the examination, the man spends half a day 
in the lecture room of the employment offic« 
absorbing an orientation course. This is 
planned to acquaint or re-acquaint him Ww ith 
company policies and offers a comprehen 
sive refresher in safety methods 

Our returned veteran now is ready to be- 
come a civilian workman again. He has 
passed through a series of interviews and 
tests much more claborate than this brief 
description might indicate. 

Counselors utilize results of tests taken by 
the man at Separation Centers. These tests 
indicate interests, abilities, and aptitudes of 
the individual. The firm recommends that 
all men undecided on the field of work 
education they wish to enter after leaving 
Service should take advantage of these tests, 
which are available to all ex-Servicemen 

This back-to-work process sounds fairly 
simple. But we selected a simple case his- 
tory and there was little opportunity for a 
“*hitch"’ to develop in the program, planned 
jointly by the firm's health and safety de- 
partment, and manufacturing department. 

But special problems have arisen in many 
cases. Let's take a hypothetical case—John 
Brown, who formerly helped on a machine 
turning out heavy parts for a steam turbine. 
During his interviews, it 1s learned that 
while in Service he received training which 
qualified him as a skilled machinist instead 
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of a helper. However, his injured leg makes 
it difficult for him to “‘set up’ large, heavy 
pieces of equipment on his machines. So 
John is placed on a machine milling small 
pieces for a steam turbine. John Brown ts 
pleased because he has been upgraded and his 
newly acquired skill is being utilized. If 
John can perform this work he is in nowise 
handicapped, and his adjustment to a self- 
respecting, self-supporting citizen is all the 
more rapid 

Another case is that of Frank Smith, who 
operated a horizontal press for the company 
before he entered Service. Frank, another 
war casualty, suffered a mortar shell wound in 
his left shoulder during action in Italy. He 
has little use of his left arm. Frank has a 
new job as an expeditor in the production 
scheduling department, work which calls 
for no more strenuous muscular activity than 
movement of his right arm while holding a 
pencil. 


Work ror THE DISABLED 


The company has attached considerable 
importance to the problem of finding work 
for disabled persons. Recently, a survey of 
all shops was completed to determine what 
kind of jobs can be held by persons with cer- 
tain types of handicaps. The idea back of 
the survey was to place a person at something 
he could do. The underlying philosophy is 
that a handicapped employee when properly 
placed is no Jonger handicapped on that job. 

In this connection, we wish to emphasize 
the attitude that accompanies work in 
finding the right job for a John Brown or a 
Frank Smith. There is no air of coddling or 
expressions of embarrassing sympathy. The 
ex-Serviceman is treated very humanly, of- 
fered help as one might offer to help push a 
man whose car was stalled. 

After the veteran—whether he be physi- 
cally handicapped or not—goes on the job, 
he is not forgotten by the veterans’ counselor. 
The counselor follows his progress by check- 
ing with his foreman and with the man him- 
self. Shortly after the man goes to work, 
he receives his first visit on the job from the 
counselor. The counselor talks to both the 


veteran and his foreman to learn how success- 
fully the adjustment process is going, to 
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make sure the man is becoming 

ized.’" The veteran is reminde . to | 

counselor still is his friend The 

with problems. If all appears 

well, the counselor makes more check« 4. tion 

ing the next two months with tl ) 

If problems should arise, he again \ 

veteran. rn to t 
Sometimes the veteran has pers ich ant 


@ Person to go nkmmEThe fo 


lems—he may wish to get a loan rt newc 
G.1. Bill of Rights for a home or so: 
ized training. In such a case the 
guides him to the proper agency a1 
in filling out necessary forms 
selor also invites the new employee to becom ame} 
an active member of the Allis wh 
American Legion Post No. 500. Ther wen 
may mingle with former comrad 
and fellow workers. 


T ssatista 


THe ForeMan’s Rou 


Meanwhile, the foreman plays a 4 
portant part in this program. He 
muddle along in a fog, attempting to ai 
former members of the Armed Forces. Fore-fifrown 
man receive a booklet, You and the Retur nning 
Veteran, which was prepared by the staff ith abi 


Industrial Relations Division with hile w 


laboration of the Wisconsin Society forliessed a 
Mental Health. Foremen study this 1 work 
and meet with the counselors where | mpany 
logical problems of veterans are Mentic 
and case histories and their solutions : stance § 


sidered. an to 


Following is a quotation of on eran | 
history from the foreman’s booklet e firm 
dminist 


Only a few hours after Henry Armstrong Bn mics 
a World War II veteran, was reinstated, in. ind 


thoughtless worker dropped a box of sabled 
cards near him. In a split second he leap mpleti 
over his machine and was off down the lif 4 hig} 
like a frightened deer. In a few moments} 
returned amid loud laughter. Pale and sic! 
he silently went on with his work. Claime 
The worker, who liked to play practicif @any is tl 
jokes, had rarely been so well rewarded {0} ere, the 
so little effort. An hour later he | a'P ead of | 
dentally’’ dropped another box of <iscat} Mich a pr 
with much the same effect. There was ‘§@)lis-Ch: 
little uncertainty in the laughter of some “F @tsentati: 
the men, however, when they noted the « ere fol 

















Moning uniform. 


INDUSTRY AND THE EX-SERVICEMAN 


ystion of the returned veteran as he came 
) his machine. 


Lt 
LA + 


The foreman had sensed something out of 


ordinary and had been watching the 
sation. After the second ‘‘accident’’ he 
led the men, including the jokester, to- 
cher. What he said caused the men to re- 
sn to their work in a thoughtful mood and 
ich an unspoken but evident admiration for 


e newcomer. 
These men who have seen Service may have 
her forms of instability which lead to job 
satisfaction. The company makes every 
rempt to end this dissatisfaction by finding 
w jobs for them. One employee, still un- 
ble after returning to the company, was 
wnsferred 16 times in 16 months before he 
und a job which suited him. 
S There are many more angles to this pro- 


am. The firm recognizes seniority rights 


Which accrue for all former employees during 
Mc time they spent in Service. Also, as pre- 
Mously pointed out, veterans are upgraded 


henever possible. Take the case of Charlie 
own. Charlie was a shop employee before 
He returned from Service 
ith ability in writing and editing acquired 
hile working on Army journals. He ex- 
essed an interest in continuing in this line 
work and now is an associate editor of a 


@mpany publication. 


Mention already has been made of the as- 
tance given a man who desires to obtain a 


an to finance specialized training. The 


teran has other educational opportunities. 
he firm, in cooperation with the Veterans 
ministration and the Wisconsin Industrial 
mmission, has established the first full- 
me indentured apprenticeship course for 
sabled veterans in the country. After 
bmpleting this program, the veteran emerges 
a highly skilled craftsman. 


TRAINING ProGRAM 


Claimed as another first for the com- 
ny is the “job objective’ training program. 
ere, the man is trained for a specific job in- 
ad of learning a complete trade. To enter 
ch a program, the veteran consults with the 
lis-Chalmers training supervisor and a rep- 
ntative of the Veterans Administration. 
here follows a careful weighing of the man's 
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ambitions, his previous experience, educa- 
tion, and Capacities. A 
especially tailored to his needs then is drawn 


physical course 


up. 
hesitant about 


Perhaps a 


Sometimes veterans are 
entering these training 
man has been married since he entered the 
Service; perhaps he has a small child. He is 
worried about supporting his family and is 
afraid he cannot carn enough during the time 
he receives the training. The counselor 
points out that the G.I. Bill provides money 
for a man acquiring an education. A hand: 
capped man entering the apprentice program 
pay in addition to the 
established by the In- 
Frequently this extra- 


programs 


receives disability 
apprenticeship wage 
dustrial Commission 
allowance has been the determining factor 
with those who hesitated entering apprentice 
or other training courses because of the lower 
starting rate of pay 

The firm also has opened other education 
avenues for veterans as well as other em- 
ployees. Courses in blueprint reading, slide 
rule, mathematics, Spanish, and other sub- 
jects are sponsored by the training depart- 
ment. The company, in collaboration with 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, offers a 
series of courses at the plant so that a man 
who was a graduate engineer before enter- 
ing Service can obtain his master's degree 
A major portion of the expense involved in 
the study for this latter program is borne by 
the company. 

Some returned Servicemen never get farther 
than a talk with the counselor. Suppose, for 
example, that a man shows a lively interest in 
mechanical engineering and could profit from 
advanced training at an engineering school. 
He may be ambitious and want to go to work 
at once. However, if it is evident that the 
man could profit more from advanced training 
in an engineering college, he is advised to 
enter such a school and he is aided in mapping 
a course. 

More than one prospective employee has 
accepted advice to seek more formal educa- 
tion. The firm believes it is good business to 
offer such advice. Even though a man 
should complete his schooling and accept a 
position from another employer, he will be 
doing good work for industry. As indus- 
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try as a whole prospers, cach firm prospers 


It also is felt that a man who profits fron 
} 


such advice will speak a good word for the 


advising firm whenever he has a chan 
Furthermore, a worker who soon becomes 
dissatisfied with a job and quits will be of 
little value to any organization. The coun 
selors feel that many veterans who have re 
turned to work most certainly would have 
discovered that it would have been more to 
their advantage if they had gone to school 
Inadequate counseling results in mutual 
lisappointment and loss. Naturally the 
counselor may make mistakes. It is no 
small matter to decide who should be ad- 
vised to continue his education, or who 
should accept a job. But an intelligent coun 
selor with a sincere interest in the individual! 


and broad knowledge of the many factors to 


be considered can offer many helpful words 
of direction 

The program for returning veterans in- 
cludes another company-published booklet, 


We're Glad You're Back,’ which is distributed 
! This booklet and You and the Returning Veteran ex 


press the company policy in exceptionally attractive 


torm.—Ed 


to the ex-Servicemen. Perhaps 
behind publication of the booklet 
pressed by this portion of tl 
signed by Walter Geist, presid 
you've been away we've been 
your return, with the help ot 
suggestions in letters and visits 
let will tell you just what we ar 
do to imsure your happy return tov 

Che publication ts a ready sou 
mation about veterans’ privileg 
cedure for making application 
facts concerning employment 
charge papers, service benefits 
matters, and provides a place to k 
of military service The complet 
G.I. Bill ts given 

Che company believes its progra 
of the best-rounded plans among 
offered by industry.? This is a 
not merely a paper program 
men who have been discharged 
Armed Forces and employed by th« 
work they wanted to do, attest to 

? Allis-Chalmers won third place in a 
‘What Are Your Company's Plans for | 
sponsored by Forbes Magazine 


Employed by Allis-Chalmers for twenty-four years, James Onarheim has been 


employment manager four years, has spent twenty years in design and sales 
e > - I e - 


engineering 


A native of Wisconsin, he attended evening technical division 


q| of Milwaukee Vocational School and the University of Wisconsin. He i: 


president of the Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin and fre- 
quently speaks before trade and technical groups. He has contributed to 


numerous technical journals and with William H. Roberts has written 
. \ articles on veteran counseling for Mill and Factory. a 
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This account of aid rendered to youth who aspire 
careers in radio is so heart-warming that we asked 

Radio Corporation of America to grant permission 
reprint it from Radio Age, October, 1945.—Editor. 


ovary has no option on a plush 
carpet welcome! 

On October 9, 1944, the National Broad- 
sting Company unrolled its best *‘welcome 
at.” laid it on the mezzanine floor of its 
dio City offices, and on it placed a desk, 
file cabinet and a specially chosen reception 
mmittee, the latter in the person of Kathryn 


ome Auditions, the inauguration of a work- 
le plan whereby the entire facilities of a 
dio network would be available to Service 
‘» and women interested in radio as a 
reer 
The plan, originated by Clarence L. 
enser, NBC Vice-President in Charge of 
ograms, provides that any person who 
ears, or has worn, a uniform in World War 
I is welcome to drop in to discuss his em- 
ployment as a radio actor, musician, an- 
Souncer or technical expert. Those who 
alify are given an audition—either studio 
committee—as soon as one can be ar- 
nged. 
i The procedure, organized by Mrs. Cole 
@d carried out with the cooperation of 
George Maynard of the NBC production 
aff, has revealed interesting facts. In two 
onths’ functioning, 587 applicants were 
terviewed and 181 were auditioned. At the 
d of six months 2,102 Service men and 
omen came in for interviews with 796 
ditioned. In ome year's existence these 
Mgures have more than doubled: 4,602 in- 
rviewed, 1,848 auditioned. 
Of those passing their auditions only 290 
¢ dischargees and therefore available; of 
¢s¢, approximately 15 per cent have been 
ployed in radio or allied positions. Of the 
tal auditionees tested in either committee 
studio hearing, approximately 22.8 per 
t have passed and have been, or will be, 
ommended for employment when free to 
cept it. 


















Auditions for Servicemen 


Many of those seeking a radio career, the 
auditions revealed, have had no training and 
50 per cent of the applicants have never been 
in a radio studio. Almost one-third have 
had partial training or expericnce through 
regular educational channels or in military 
service. One-fifth of those interviewed came 
ifi because of curiosity. 


Nine Nations Representrep 


Nine countries—Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, Holland, China, France, Argen- 
tina, and Brazil the forty-eight 
United States have been represented. Appli- 
cants have seen service in at least one of the 
war theaters, and some have seen action in 
all of them. Every branch of Service, in 
cluding the merchant marine, and every rank 
from private to colonel and seaman to lieu 
tenant commander has visited Welcome Hom« 
Auditions. 

The procedure has been made flexible so 
that proper routing may be maintained to 
aid Welcome Homers. Those in the script 
writing or technical field are routed through 
the NBC personnel department. Members 
of the former group submit samples of their 
work to the script department, the latter to 
the engineering department. These non- 
talent classifications alone have accounted 
for 233 recommendations. 

Those in the talent group 
instrumentalists, announcers—are 
mended to NBC affiliated stations once they 
have passed their auditions. Competing radio 
stations and networks have written Mrs 
Cole for data on the available applicants 


besides 


actors, singers, 


recom- 


Joss Founp ror Forrty-rour 


Since the beginning of the project, photo- 
gtaphs have been taken of each successful 
auditionee and these pictures are attached 
to each recommendation sent to a radio 
station. As of September 25, Mrs. Cole 
has mailed 63,670 prints. Her recommenda- 
tions have produced the following resuJts: 15 
announcers placed in commercial radio; 8 
used as singers; 16 as actors; and § in script 
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writing, guest relations or clerical jobs 


Welcome Hom« 


the attention of m« 
] 


Auditions have come to 
n and women on foreign 
fronts through letters from their families or 
friends. or through the sound movie made by 
the U. S. Army 

uir by mail h reached th 
quence, inquiries by ma ave reached ¢ 
high figure of 3,924 


from every country on the Asiatic and Euro- 


Signal Corps. In conse- 


These letters have come 


pean continents, as well as from countries in 
Africa and South America 
Servicemen and women have made 923 tele- 
phone calls to get WHA facts. 


The seriousness of the entire project has 


Newly returneg 


not obliterated its human interest aspects 


Victims of ‘‘mike-fright,"’ strapping young 
sailors, bzribboned and cited for bravery in 
battle zones, have slumped in limp faints at 
the feet of petite Mrs. Cole. A 


officer with a dog which had been with him 


wartfant 


in Army camps throughout the country came 
The animal 
A young officer 


in for an audition—for the dog. 
talked and played the piano 
who might have been a double for Herbert 
Marshall came in one day. Plans were made 
for an audition, but, at the last minute, it 
was cancelled because he was recalled to the 
Pacific 
people in their own language. 

A former prisoner of war, whose earthly 
days are numbered because of the brutal 
treatment he had received, has had his 
audition, and the hopelessness in his heart 
has been alleviated by the knowledge that 


theater to broadcast to the Chinese 


whatever the length of his life. 
job equally as well as someone w 
life-span 

A blind boy has arranged for 
through his sister, and whet 
permits will come into the stud 
one of NBC’s shiniest grand piar 

Each 
handling of as many varied situat 
American Red Cross and Army 
hospitals have sent veterans to tl 
Home part of 
therapy. 

Mrs. Cole’s philosophy has be« 
one premise: to restore the fait 


passing day necessitat 


Auditions as 


tionees in themselves. She has 
stressed the need of education ar 
tion. She has recommended that 
fail in their first attempt keep in 1 
her, discuss what they are doit 
the end of six months or a year, mak 
try. 

No applicant is given the so-callc 
off."" All receive equal opportu: 
impartial judges and go through 


tions without spectators. Never at 


is a Welcome Homer made to fee! 
a guinea pig for experimentation 

Welcome Home 
they're stated 
hospitality and a friendly handshak 
service personnel on the way to a 
radio career somewhere in the pea 
they have fought to build. 


Auditions are 
a cordial welcome, 
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The Vocational Guidance Process and the 
Rorschach Method 


GOLDIE RUTH KABACK, Ph.D. 


| we rorscHACH Method has been used 


in clinical situations for about 25 years. 
estioned the use of the Rorschach Method 
br vocational guidance. Various Rorschach 
bvestigators claim that the Rorschach 
fethod can be of great value to vocational 
inselors and that the Rorschach Method is 
w being used currently for vocational 
ridance purposes. Very few actual cases, 
ywever, are cited in the Rorschach litera- 


recently, vocational counselors have 


bre to illustrate its use. 


S Rorschach (4) includes several excerpts 


om case studies in his Psychodiagnostics 
hich can besregarded as examples of indi- 
iduals making occupational adjustments. 
ulliger (3), Swiss educator, writes that he 
as used the Rorschach Method in solving 


cational problems. He cites the case of a 


V-vear-old student who wanted to become an 


beineer and pilot but whose father had plans 
br him in law. or medicine. According to 
ulliger, Rorschach findings, among other 
bings, indicated a ‘“‘talent for mechanics 
sociated with technical interests."’ The 
y was sent to a technical school and was 
appy there. 

The Rorschach findings in this case agreed 
ith the boy’s interests and own inclinations. 
lis information, however, could have been 
certained during the ‘‘process’’ of voca- 
onal counseling without recourse to the 
orschach Method. 

Although Rorschach technicians use the 
rms vocational guidance in their writings, 


Bowhere have they explained what is implied 


their concept of vocational guidance. 
otrowski (3), whose writings are well 
own to Rorschach readers, discusses the 


Borschach Method in relation to vocational 





idance as follows: 


In the general application of the Ror- 
schach Method to vocational problems the 
method is administered and its results are 


analyzed in the customary manne I 


ldirk 


only difference is the examiner's additional] 
endeavor to conclude for which ocx upation 
the subject's personality as revealed by 
the Rorschach best fits him. The success 
of the general vocational use of the Ror- 
schach depends on the psychologist's 
breadth depth of psy and 
vocational knowledge as well] 
ficiency in the Rorschach Chis 
Rorschach differs from ordinary 
only in the peculiar contribution which the 
Rorschach makes to the understanding of 
the subject's personality 


and hological 


LIS pro- 
use of the 


ounseling 


as on 


It should be obvious to the trained Voca 


that understanding a su 


\~- 


tional Counselot 
ject’s personality does not necessarily 


imply 
that there is one and only one occupation for 
which the subject is best suited and in which 
he will succeed. Economic and social factors, 
health, mental capacity, family obligations, 
etc., are equally important to the propet 
choice of a future vocation. 

The principles of Vocational 
adopted by NVGA are familiar to most voca- 
‘Vocational Guidance is 


| | to 


Guidance 


tional counselors: 
the process of assisting 
choose an occupation, prepare for it, 
upon and it. It is 
primarily with helping individuals make de 
cisions and choices involved in planning a 
future and building a career and 


choices necessary in effecting satisfactory 
‘1 


the individual 
enter! 


progress In concermead 


dec ISlLONS 


vocational adjustment.’ 

To what extent can this undertaking be 
reinforced through the use of the Rorschach 
Method? 

In an attempt to answer this question, the 
writer administered the Rorschach Group 
Method to 150 students in the schools of 
Pharmacy and Business at the University of 
Buffalo, Columbia University, N. Y., and 





1 **The Principles and Practices of Educational and \ 
cational Guidance,’’ Occupations, the Vocational Guidar 
Magazine, XV (May, 1937), pp. 772-778 
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terests are well spread; very w 
group. 


the College of the City of N. Y. All the 
students had completed at least a year's 
study in their chosen fields. The average 
age for the Pharmacy Students was 20 years 
and the average age for the Accountancy 


CHOOSING AN OccuPat! 


At the time the Rorschach Gr 


Grudenes 18 vears was administered to the 150 stu 

‘ C » 40 VC . 1 
The Rorschach records were scored ac- had already chosen Sm occupat 

cording to the method suggested by Klopfer Ptepating for it. [he Rorscha - 

and his associates (2). Two personality do not show that certain respons¢ 


psychographs, one for each group of stu- teristic of each student grou 


scoed C 

dents, were presented to a Rorschach techni- do the records contain informa VoichimDin 2 
cian forevaluation. The following personal- might suggest that certain men t ongimmers anc 
ity vignettes, based on the average Rorschach pre-professional group would have cmpacing a 
ter advised to enter the other. i n 


component relationships are the result of the 


analvsis: admission officer, well trained in 


Pharmacy Students: Superior young 


the Rorschach Method, might 


certain components to “‘screen out 











adults. In general, well-functioning im- of students unacceptable to the 
pulse control, within the normal range but provided a relationship had previ 
somewhat impulsive. A spread of inter- -crabliched between Rorschach 
est; more inclined to promptings from . . 
a. student performance. However, t 
within than from without; use inner ee od 
promptings productively; a minimum pes 4 : sate Fy ae aheoany ees 
amount of anxiety. ready completed at least . full y 
Accountancy Students: Superior young at the various schools ana were | . 
adults who have a well-balanced impulse finish their courses of study. ep cation 
control and inner stability which func- Tasxe | contains the reasons giv ative 
tions smoothly in emotional situations. students for choosing Pharmacy . 
They are able to use their conscious con- countancy as their life-work. : un | 
trol productively. They are sensitive and mee oO int 
respond to conditions outside; have a PREPARING FOR AN OCCUPATION Saf ormatic 
minimum amount of anxiety; a very ves on 
, . : students we Wil r 
healthy approach to everyday reality; in- The 150 st dents were followi ; ' 
seca : scribed courses of study for the two | 4 
? For a fuller discussion of this study see reference (1). sions. Where electives are possible, ciciae : 1] 
in. al 
ai: vo 
Tase | , 
, mMtct 
Reasons ror CHoice oF VocAaTION 
ore app 
Number and Percentage of Subjects Who Indicated Specific Reasons for Ch Working | 
Mtcrpreta 
Pharmacy Students Accountancy Stu 
Reasons Stated No. Per Cent No. Per ¢ ENT 
\ tr 
Liked Profession 23 3] 6 . - = 
Interested in Profession 16 21 26 34 Mterpree | 
Profession Offered Financial Security ll 15 17 2 et reiati 
Few Training Prerequisites ] l 0 @ indicat. 
: Previous Experience in Profession l l 0 @ncics, a 
Members of Family in Profession 13 17 ] is, imp 
Aptitude for Profession 0 0 8 Bt any 
As Pre-medical training 5 7 0 Mit shoul 
Miscellaneous 0 0 5 iy prope 
Not Indicated 5 7 12 l a, 
Pi ‘ @unselin; 
Total 75 100 75 1 por wou 
sintantel os ee -s elie ini Ri teenad — f @chnique 
7 
: 
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Taste II 


LersuRE Time ACTIVITIES 


\ 


er and Percentage of Subjects Who Indicated Specific Leisure Time Activities 


Pharmacy Students iccountancy Students 
ictevity No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 

= 39 52 38 51 

y) 12 1] 15 

graphy 1] 16 1] 15 

n and Stamp € ollection 2] 28 2] 28 
rs and Crafts 5 7 6 Q 
rand Radio 19 25 1] 15 
ind Musi 26 35 18 24 

“ning l ] ] ] 

s and Chess 0 0 3 4 
Study 5 1] 3 4 
No time 4 5 l 

cous 4 5 5 7 


wschach records yield little information 
might aid a vocational counselor to 
Ip students select such studies. An inter- 
tation of the Rorschach content responses, 
licative of interests, shows the Account- 
students to have a wider range of inter- 
s than the Pharmacy Students, but there 
10 interests characteristic of each group. 
mation submitted by the students them- 
ves on leisure-time activitics (Tasre II) 
lds information that is more directly in 
e with the students’ expressed interests. 
dividual counseling and interviewing by a 
ned vocational counselor to determine the 
Mtcrests and needs of the students would 
More appropriately prepare them for their 
Working environment than the Rorschach 
M@tcrpretation of such interests 


ENTERING Upon an OccupaTION 


\ trained Rorschach might 


technician 
MBterpret certain of the Rorschach compon- 
@« rclationships in each Rorschach record 
% indicative of introversive-extratensive ten- 
Bacics, adjusted or maladjusted characteris- 
tics, impulsive or deliberate behavior, etc. 
Bit any vocational counselor worth his 
ot should be able to diagnose such personal- 
propensities during the ‘‘process’’ of 
unseling. In addition, a vocational coun- 


lor would advise the subject on the proper 
hniques of applying for and holding a job, 








how to get along with fellow-workers, et 

Many of the students will enter the pro- 
fessions of their choice with the help of 
friends or relatives. Other students will 
probably use the facilities of their school 
placement services, public or private employ- 
ment agencies, etc. A vocational counselor 


who knows the local and national labor 
market can keep students informed about 
employment opportunities. A Rorschach 


record gives no such assistance. 


PROGRESSING IN AN OcCUPATION 


Every vocational counselor realizes the 
value of follow-up. It is somewhat dif- 
ficult to see how Rorschach information can 
help a vocational counselor put this voca- 
tional guidance principle into practice. The 
writer is here not unmindful of the various 
clues to the personality make-up which 
Rorschach technicians claim inherent 
in Rorschach records and which might be 
useful for follow-up purposes. However, 
while adjusting himself to a job, certain as 
pects of a subject's personality may change. 
Strong tension evidenced in a Rorschach rec- 
worry abour the sub- 


are 


ord as a result of 
ject’s inability to find suitable employment 
may be alleviated when proper employment 
is found. A continuing relationship be- 
tween a vocational counselor and a subject 





lil Pal I ) > i ll 
lal I l \ ti I i] id 

I av i 1) 

A cla f by many R { 
} ins 1S it Rorschach sults serve t 
heck and ynfirm information already ob 
tained from otl sources Tasre Iii 
forth the voca roals whi tn lS 
studen had 5 I tl ems \ l is 
formation was not forthcomin he Ro 
schacl sponses 

(LONCLUSION 

The use of the Rorschach Method tn 
cal situations is not questioned in the fo 
going discussion. Sufficient material has 
been gathered and published to substantiate 
the value of the Rorschach as a clinical in 
strument [he writer has simply discussed 


the contribution that the Rorschach Method 


can make to vocational guidance when aver- 


age, normal individuals are concerned wit! 


— ’ 
lj} | 
1nood 


problems of preparation for a live 


In this study, Rorschach records obtained 


from 150 students now enrolled in schools of 
Pharmacy and in schools of Business were ex- 


amined in relation to vocational guidance 


principles The following results were ob- 


tained 


[ABLI 


Furur! 


Number and Percentage of Subjects Who Indicated Specific Votational Goa 


Pharmacy Students 


Vocational Goal No 


Cc 


Sole Owner of Organization 
Obtain CPA 

Become Physician 

Become Chemist 

Become Teac her 

Obtain Ph.D. 

Operate Chain of Drug Stores 
Specialized Work 

Attain success, Prestige 
Economic Security 
Miscellaneous 

Not Indicated 


— 
—_ 


We hOoOuUnN— NK 


— 


Total 


~~ 


/? 


OCCUPAT!ONS 


VOCATIONAL GOALS 











To Choose an 
Rorschach patterns common to 


Occupati } | 





Students or to the Lt 





macy 





Students to indicate why the tw 






students selected the pre Tession 





preparing for 





[here are no Rorschach patter 
to either group of studen 
common interests. The Rorscha 
of the Pharmacy Students are 
from each other as are the record 
countancy Students 

To Prepare fur an Occupation. TI 
do not furnish informat 


recoras 


would 


enable a Vocational Coun: 
vise students preparing for one v 
they might have more wisely pre} 
other 


To [ ntey 


Rorschach technicians might 


and Progress in an ( 
sonality manifestations in the | 
records for diagnostic purposes 

seling procedure, which is the v 
vocational guidance, also yields s 
The Rorschach Met! 


properly validated, may contribute 


formation 


formation about an individual's p 
The Rorschach Method is not a 
which can displace the basic pt 


Accountancy Stud 


Per Cent Noa. Per 
12 0 
0 30 4 


— 


N 


SKU hm sIWwWewrNu 
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100 75 10% 
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nal guidance as set forth in this study 


at 
vocational guidance At best, the : 
eschach Method can be considered only as ; 
additional aid to the vocational guidance 
ss. 3 
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More About Using Part IV, D. O. T. 


PVT. ELLIS P. TORRANCE 


Adjutant General’s School, Ft. Oglethorpe, Georgia 


the revised edition of Part IV of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles has convinced 
this counselor that it is potentially the most 
valuable vocational guidance tool yet de- 
veloped. It is the most comprehensive, the 
most scientifically constructed, and the most 
usable single tool it has been my good fortune 
to discover. Possibilities for developments 
stemming from it seem almost limitless. 
Two articles in Occupations (October, 
1943, the use of the original edition, and 
May, 1945, the use of the revised edition) 
explain its structure and suggest its adaptabil- 
ity for counseling. These authors, however, 
associated with the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the War Manpower Com- 
mission, naturally emphasize entry classifica- 
tion and job placement uses. Much more 
might be said about exactly how it may be 
used in vocational and educational counsel- 


‘ seg MONTHS of practice in the use of 


ing. 

Its format, however, is so uninviting and 
formidable that the counselor is likely to 
overlook its real usefulness. In my own 
case I had failed to make more than a casual 
acquaintance with it until I became a veter- 
ans’ vocational rehabilitation counselor. As 
the veterans’ program is set up, the counselor 
must complete a set of evaluation forms 
which require him to analyze the vacational 
significance of such factors as school train- 
ing, Armed Services training, hobbies, work 
experience, and personal characteristics, as 
well as the results of tests of interest, apti- 
tude, achievement, and personality. After 
exhausting my own meager knowledge and 
imagination and finding such references as 
The Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales,’ 
School Courses and Related Careers* and the like, 





! Donald Paterson, Clayton Gerken, and Milton Hahn, 
The Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales (Chicago: , Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1941). 

*Orto R. Bacher and George J. Berkowitz, School 
Courses and Related Careers (Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1945). 


inadequate, I finally discovered the uscfulnes 
of Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles which had been sitting unused on m, 
desk. 

It has proved useful as a reference too) 
because of certain features. First, its whole 
structure implies a ‘psychological approac 
to occupations. Jobs are grouped accor 
to worker characteristics rather than « 
cording to industry or other factors. Refer. 
ence is then made to other groups which ar 
referred to as ‘‘related classifications’’ 
cause of similar components. For example 
the first major group is composed of occupa- 
tions involving artistic work and these ar 
divided as follows: artistic drawing and re- 
lated, artistic shaping, and artistic arranging 
Under each of these headings is given a list of 
worker characteristics, a list of entry and non- 
entry occupations, and a list of the * 
entry occupations.’” To illustrate, worker 
characteristics listed for the latter group are 
“Persons having the qualifications necessary 
for entry into work involving the arrange- 
ment of objects and materials to achieve a 
tistic or decorative effects for apparel, inter- 
iors, photographic composition or othe 
types of artistic creation.”” Entry occupa- 
tions under this classification are: clothes 
designer, display man II, floral designer, hat 
designer, interior decorator, window 
mer; and non-entry occupations are: art 
director II, commercial photographer, por 
trait photographer, and stage scenery 
signer. Related classifications referred 
are artistic drawing, artistic shaping, ber 
crafts, and graphic art work. In this wa) 
we are able rapidly to locate jobs at all leve's 
in all fields which might appeal to persons 
with interest in and ability for work in arts- 
tic arranging. 

A second valuable feature of Part 1V of the 
Dictionary is the groupings or constellations 
of personal traits desirable for success anc 
satisfaction in jobs included in each of the 
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roupings. These traits include voca- 
interests, aptitudes, personality traits 


M4) 


worker characteristics other than voca- 
craining, work experience, and leisure 


ona: ¢ 
ne activities. Not all these traits lend 
bemselves to Objective measurement and 
asequently have to be evaluated in other 
ays, such as through the interview, school 
ness MR -ords and grades, and various types of per- 
onal Moai history data. There is still much work 
my [> be done toward validating the factors 
ced but these lists are nonetheless helpful 
‘ool HM} suggesting appropriate aptitude test bat- 
rics 
™ To illustrate how certain traits may sug- 
108 Bsc appropriate tests, take, for example, the 
st given for artistic work: creative im- 


‘- Mpination applied to pictorial representation 
att Hind design, aesthetic appreciation, visual 
be mory, space perception, color discrimina- 
, Bjon, perception of form and design, dexterity, 
Pa Hpd muscular control. Possibly the best 


att Tay to evaluate the first is from samples of 
' Bork but the others lend themselves fairly 
18: Bell to objective measurement. Aesthetic 
Of Bippreciation might be estimated by such a 
™ Biol as the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values, 
8° Meier Art Judgment, and the artistic key of the 


‘t Bkuder Preference Record. To estimate space 
™ rception there is the Minnesota Spatial 
fy lations Test, or a similar instrument. 
a lor discrimination could be measured by 


Bike Ishahara Test Color Vision or one of the 
 Biplor discrimination tests. The Revised 
“ BMinnesota Paper Form Board might provide an 
timate of perception of form and design, 
d to measure dexterity and muscular con- 
| we might use the O'Connor Finger-Tool 
xterity Test and the Minnesota Rate of 
nipulation Test. On the basis of these 
aracteristics a trial battery of tests for 
tistic work has been selected. 


Fs 
7 
fs 
r 
¥ 
® 
Hossizs ConsiDERED 
Vocational counselors have long been 
parc of the fruitfulness of leisure time ac- 
" ities for discovering fundamental inter- 
ms and special abilities which have voca- 
fipna! significance. The Army considers 
Misure time activities sufficiently important 
M@ ‘nvestigate the hobby experiences of 
ry soldier. However, ‘‘hit-or-miss’’ 
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methods have generally been followed in 
determining the occupational significance 
of hobbies or leisure time activities, and 
Part IV of the Dictionary should be a valu- 
able contribution. More than 100 of these 
activities are listed with coded groups refer- 
ring to occupations which might afford oc- 
cupational outlets. The significance of some 
activities has always been obvious but there 
are others seldom considered of any value in 
making a vocational appraisal. For ex- 
ample, note the large number of occupations 
suggested by the leisure time activity of 
dancing. Three major classifications are 
listed: manipulative work, entertainment 
work, and physical education and related 
The latter alone leads us to consider occupa- 
tions which involve teaching or instructing 
others in the principles of physical develop- 
ment, directing physical activities, or con- 
ducting physical training or exercises in 
programs associated with schools, camps, 
or playgrounds. This immediately suggests 
numerous occupations which may be found 
either through Part IV itself or through 
Parts I and II. 

Part IV also aids in developing of the oc- 
cupational significance of common casual 
work experiences. Each is listed with a 
description of skills that might have been 
gained, accompanied by codes which refer to 
the occupational groups in which these skills 
may be utilized and developed further. The 
experiences listed are: basic military train- 
ing, bus boy, delivery boy, farm hand, gas 
station worker, house-to-house canvassing, 
housework, newsboy, soda dispensing, store 
work, telegraph messenger, truck helper, and 
ushering. For example, with ushering we 
find the following statement of its vocational] 
significance: 

Workers employed at places of enter 
tainment to facilitate the seating of patrons 
may be required to escort patrons to their 
seats, sometimes to reserved seats which 
necessitates memorizing the seating af 
rangement of the house, to answer 
tions courteously, to enforce house regula- 
tions for maintaining order, to distribute 
programs, and to perform many types of 
Personal Service Work. 

Contacts with patrons and other em 
ployees may indicate suitability for Public 


ques 
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Contact Work or for Protective Service Work 


Unusual ability in planning and direct- 
ing the handling of crowds or obnoxious 
people in order to gain respect 
tion would be qualifying for many types of 


Mana 


Or COOpera- 


erial Work 
UseruL In COUNSELING VETERANS 


The counselor of veterans and especially 
the counselor of disabled veterans will use 
Part IV frequently to check the significance 
of special Army training courses, Navy train- 
ing, and More 


than 500 types of specialized Army training 


civilian training courses 
are listed with the most closely related classi- 
fications. The significance of some of these, 
such as baker, accountant cashier, and the 
like, are readily apparent; but there are 
many of the more than 500 listed which are 
not so well known or immediately con- 
vertible. For example, the average coun- 
selor would probably be at a loss to evaluate 
the occupational significance of the experi- 
ences of a man who was an altitude chamber 
technician; this list points to three important 
related classification groups: general record- 
ing groups, nursing or medical work, and 
technical control work; these in turn lead to 
numerous specific entry and non-entry oc- 
cupations for the altitude chamber technician, 
with such varied possibilities as accounting 
clerk, freight rate clerk, bank teller, dental 
hygienist and the numerous medical service 
occupations, Cameraman, airport control op- 
erator, photographer, and numerous others. 


S) Pot. Torrance's experience includes teaching, counseling at the Student a 


OCCUPATIONS 


The specialized Navy training 
training courses are treated simi! 
just as fruitful in suggestion 
Navy courses for which it would 
to evaluate the occupational s 
without some kind of referenc« 
This list ref 
trical repairing occupations and 
related 
these in turn to many specific jobs 

The listed types of civilian tra 
ses on the secondary and jun! 
levels are also valuable. As in 
Army and Navy training, next to 
training is the related entry cla 


search, is sonarman. 


engineering and occupat 


These lists are only suggestive 
other factors must be taken into 


tion, such as level of ability, inte: 


ability to disabilities, etc. Earl 
unscientific attempts have been m: 
major school courses and related 
but this is a far more comprehensi 
the suggestions are based on ar 


courses. Suggestions are also 


specific training courses rather that 


or six major fields; about 400 s 


coded, making Part IV of the DOT t! 


comprehensive listing available. 

While many of the assumptions n 
construction and development of 
ence need validation, it seems to be 
most promising beacons on the 
horizon today. 


Orto R. Bacher and George J]. Berk 


Counseling Bureau, University of Minnesota and Georgia Military College 
He has also counseled disabled veterans and is now enrolled in the Classifi- 


| cation and Personnel Consultant's Course of the Adjutant General's School, 
i Ft. Oglethorpe, Georgia. He is a graduate of Mercer University and the 
~*~ University of Minnesota. 
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A Counseling and Placement Service for Nurses' 


FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS 


Personnel Consultant, American Nurses’ Association Professional Counseling and Placement Service, 
Inc. 


HE AmerIcAN Nursgs’ AssociATION has 
j foo actively interested in the profes- 
sional counseling and placement of nurses 
fora number of years. In 1936 and 1938, the 
\ssociation gave definite consideration to the 
establishment of a comprehensive plan for 
professional counseling and placement of 
nurses; from 1938 to 1942, this program in- 
cluded field work, studies, and surveys. As 
a result, standards were developed which 
have been used by the ANA in offering ad- 
visory service to state nurses associations, 
with special reference to the organization, 
administration, and maintenance of nurses 
professional registries. 

Anticipating post-war needs and an en- 
larged peacetime program and realizing that 
counseling and placement are inseparable, 
the ANA, during 1944, conducted a func- 
tional experiment in connection with the 
Nurse Placement Service in Chicago, Illinois. 
This study, which was made for the ANA by 
Walter A. Lurie, Executive Director, Jewish 
Vocational Service and Employment Center, 

hicago, Illinois, and completed September, 
1944, has supplied data for use in formulating 
the national plan which has been approved 
by the ANA Board and has been submitted 
to all state nurses associations for considera- 
tion and adoption. By May, 1945, a major- 
ity of states had approved it. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Soule, Washington, is chairman of the com- 


‘From American Journal of Nursing, Vol. 45, No. 6, 
myunc, 1945, pp. 467-468. By permission from the Ameri- 
wy Pate) | ursing. 

See also “OU. $. Cadet Nurse Corps,"’ Isabel M. Stewart, 
Occupations, Oct., 1943, p. 27; ‘‘Interest Patterns of 
Student Nurses,”” W. D. Commins, Jan., 1943, p. 387; 

More Light on Wartime Nursing,’’ Florence M. Seder, 
lay, 1943, p. 643; “Testing Prospective Nurses,’’ Edith 
M. Ports, March, 1945, p. 328; ‘Practical Nursing as a 
vocation,” Hilda M. Torrop, March, 1945, p. 340; 
School Club Gives Preview of Nursing,”’ Alphonso J. 
rico, December, 1945, p- 156. “‘Counseling for Nurse 


cterans,”” and ““The Reinstatement Rights of Veterans 
Nurses," Frances Oralind Triggs, American Journal of 
vursing, October, 1945, p. 780; “Counseling for Nurse 
eterans,”” p. 824. 





mittee to which the Board has delegated re 
sponsibility for developing the project 

The personnel consultant has 
visited ten states for the purpose of discussing 
the program with representatives of the stat 
and district nurses associations. Several of 
these states are already considering appoint- 
ing state counselors and developing their own 
part of the service. 

As a preliminary to the counseling program 
and to determine whether the interests of 
nurses in various types of nursing service 
differ, a large number of nurses have been 
asked to complete the Kuder Preference Record 
and the results are being scored and com- 
pared. 

The ANA, through state and district nurses 
associations and $7 nurses’ professional regis 
tries in 37 states, is assuming leadership and 
administrative responsibility for the conduct 
of a nation-wide program of professional 
counseling and placement. 

It is anticipated that the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing, the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, and the 
American Red Cross Nursing Service, and 
others will cooperate in the program. The 
Nursing Information Bureau has been re- 
quested to assume responsibility for the 
program of information. 

The scope and objectives of the program 
are: 


already 


1. To develop professional, educational, 
and personal counseling and placement 

(a) for registered nurses, and auxiliary 
workers listed with nurses profes- 


sional registries, both military 
and civilian, both citizens and 
non-citizens; 

(b) for veterans and civilians who 


choose nursing as a professional 
objective; 

(c) for those civilians and veterans 
(such as corpsmen, WACS, 
WAVES, Marine Reserves and 
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SPARS) who desire to prepare for to meet the financial responsibility fo: 
auxiliary nursing services such as_ ing the national phases of the prog 


$9: eg are ge cetera. the letter addressed to presidents of stay. 
>) » sire “rVviC “pr ae 
é - “apne — c any, F Service nurses associations, under date of Janos 
wr the good of all members of society ar) 
ene ~~? 15, Miss Densford, President of the AN: 


from a qualitative as well as a quanti- 


tative point of view by helping in the *. 
development of: tion of finances will be given caret 


a) leaders in the nursing profession; sideration by the ANA Board of | 
(b) every professional nurse and auxili- Further, that ANA dues will not be : 
ary worker engaged in the care of finance the project unless state nurs 2 
the sick to serve at the level of her tions approve. 
greatest capacity; 
‘c) satisfied nursing personnel; Brancu Orrice 
the more equitable distribution of 
nursing service and assisting with 


stated that as the project develops : 





r 


As indicated in the plan as sent to stad > Coll 


establishment of desirable fee sched- Urses associations, the office in | ques 
ules and personnel practices—- now known as Nurse Placement Service wi! proc 
this to include health service and be reorganized as a branch of the national a 
guidance; office for the professional counseling an b 
(e) public relations through a public placement service. 
information service; 
(f) the spirit of democracy and free Rucionat Orrices 
interchange of thought and opin- cee | 
ion between employer and _pros- The plan eliminates regional offices and ref 3. Esta 
pective employee. gional advisory committees, leaving to in nurs! 
dividual state nurses associations the privi com] 
In setting up the counseling and place- lege of developing professional counseli of va 
ment service, the ANA is organizinga wholly and placement services at the state and local 
owned subsidiary corporation whose charter Jeyels.° If desired, state nurses associations ters rs 
will permit it to hold property and to conduct working together, may develop regiona hese 
the business of professional counseling and services and therefore it is unnecessary at thi ty 
placement of nurses. time to suggest regional patterns. Th a wah 
. = : rseS assc 
Board of Directors of the ANA wishes eel 
Tae ANA Nationat Orrice teach the common goal as simply and hee Pp 
The functions of the national office for ‘Vely 4s possible. Reports 


rofessional counseling and placement now Dciations 
P 8 P SraTe AND Locat Orrices ; 


being organized will be to coordinate the (A offices 
counseling and placement of nurses on na- State nurses associations which have becgbunseling ; 
tional, state, and local levels by: visited are considering plans which wil cof small sta 
ordinate activities of local offices. readily a 
1. Supplying consulting service to the The functions of local offices in the ccnugBling and f 
state counseling and placement services tive plan include the following: pointed 1 
and holding training institutes for ite. rhe ; ale sil 
state and local personnel doing profes- | 1. Listing and compiling credentials qge''y Y' 
sional counseling and placement work. all nurses applying to the office, from 
2. Collecting and dsonbntting data con- the area served by it, who wish coun 
cerning the need for nurses to be used seling and placement, the procedu 
as the basis for geographical distribu- to be as follows: 
| tion of nurses. (a) The nurse will be requested to us 
3. Acting as a national referral agency national application blank, «lu 
for both positions and nurses who is, a blank which is uniform t f 
cannot be cared for at the state or local all parts of the country. N 
| levels. (b) References will be collected on 
standard reference blank. Whe! 
| The American Nurses’ Association expects the need is indicated, and "| 
: 





Local 
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COUNSELING 


nurse desires it, standardized tests 
will be administered, scored, and 
interpreted as a part of the coun- 
seling procedure. 

c) Information will be given the 
nurse concerning positions avail- 
able locally, regionally, and na- 
tionally. 

d) Placement will be made locally if 
feasible; if not, the credentials 
will be referred to the branch or 
national office. 

e) Careful and objective records will 
be kept of each personal contact 
with the nurse counselee. 

2. Collecting records of employer's re- 
quests for positions to be filled, the 
procedure to be as follows: 

a) touse standard record forms; 

b) to secure accurate job descrip- 
tions for each vacancy to be filled; 

c) to fill the position locally or if 
this is not possible to notify the 
state office A pre position. 

3. Establishing (a) public relations and a 
nursing information program, and (b) 
compiling information and statistics 
of value to the total program. 


At the state and local levels various plans 
pr financing the programs are being worked 
it by specially appointed committees on 
lance or by finance committees of the state 
ses associations. Consulting service on 
his matter is being given by the American 
urses’ Association. 
Reports received from state nurses as- 
dciations indicate that in most instances 
A offices will be the headquarters for state 
bunscling and placement programs. Except 
smal] states where the headquarters office 
readily available to all nurses, the coun- 
ling and placement directors who are being 
pointed to direct the programs will fre- 
ently visit local offices where they will 
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confer with nurses and employers. The docal! 
offices are registries or other professional of 
fices. The directors help to develop and 
integrate the work of the local offices into the 
total state plan. 

At the local office of the state nurses as 
sociation professional counseling and place- 
ment service, employers will register, on a 
nationally used referral form, vacant posi- 
tions in the community. This form calls for 
a complete description of the job including 
education and experience, duties of the 
position, extent of responsibility to be car- 
ried by the incumbent of the position, and the 
title of the person or persons to whom she is 
responsible. Salary range and other person- 
nel policies are also a part of the description. 

The nurse also goes to her local office for 
any service she may desire—counseling and 
placement, or other professional information 
or service. She makes here application on a 
nationally adopted form which calls for 
information pertinent to the purpose for 
which the application form is being used, 
such as personal data, data concerning her 
education and experience, mames and ad- 
dresses of references, and perhaps a photo- 
gtaph. The application is cleared by a 
periodic check and therefore serves as acumu- 
lative record of the nurse's professional life 
and can be sent out at the request of the 
nurse to her prospective employers. How- 
ever, all records are always treated as confi- 
dential. Once a nurse has applied for ser- 
vice and filled out mecessary forms, she 
need not do so again, for if she changes her 
residence from one state to another her record 
will be transferred to her new place of resi- 
dence. 

In this manner service is given to nurses 
in all fields of nursing, to those who employ 
them, and to the communitywhich they serve. 


Frances Oralind Triggs was formerly regional personnel consultant for the\_ 

Social Security Board; clinical counselor in the personnel bureaus, the Uni- | 

versity of Illinois and the University of Minnesota; and Dean of Women, 
Asheville College, Asheville, North Carolina. 

















Minneapolis School Counselors Analyze Their Jobs 





BARBARA H. WRIGHT 


Supervisor of Counselors, Minneapolis Public Schools 


URING THE school year 1944-1945, the 
D counselors in the Minneapolis Public 
School system undertook, as a professional 
study, an appraisal of the counseling and 
guidance service provided at the secondary 
school level. This was done at the invita- 
tion of the Superintendent of Schools. The 
purpose was to formulate proposals for im- 
proving future guidance services in Minne- 
apolis schools. 

A job analysis of counseling, as now car- 
ried on in Minneapolis, was one part of this 
appraisal study. Other aspects of this study 
were: 

a) A review of the history of guidance 

service in Minneapolis. 

‘b) Formulation of aims and objectives to 

serve as a guide in suggesting changes. 

‘c) Listing of the pen eae functions 

ae at the junior high school 

level and at the senior high school 
level. 

(d) A study of certification and selection 

of counselors. 

¢) Recommendations to the administra- 

tion as to desirable changes and ex- 

pansions. 


The Professional Committee of Coun- 
selors, working wih the supervisor and ad- 
vised by a committee of principals, made the 
general plans and directed the study. A sub- 
committee of counselors was assigned the 
responsibility of analyzing the work now car- 
ried on by counselors. This group spent 
considerable time in studying job analysis 
techniques. They discovered that most job 
analyses had been done in the skilled or semi- 
skilled trades; they found very few job 
analyses of professional workers. 


TecHNIQUE ADOPTED 


The committee developed a modification of 
the ‘Worker Analysis Technique’’ used by 
the U. S. Employment Service. This tech- 


nique involves having the investigator ob- 


serve workers in action to ge 
answers to the following four 
What they do, why they do it, how : 
it, what skills are needed? Obvio 
impossible to observe counseling pr 
The committee, therefore, based it 
alysis on interviews with counselo: 
than on observation of their work 
the counselor's duties vary from day 
the committee attempted to obta 
scription of the counselor's job 
semester. 

To test the technique, the supervis 
counselors interviewed two members 
group, using prepared forms. T! 
were revised and the plan of interview: 
modified. With this new plan, the 
visor interviewed eleven members 
staff, each interview consuming 
two and three hours. 


others. Thus, it was possible to 


analyses of the work of practically all 1 
bers of the staff. Each counselor was as} 
to check the description of his own job w 


resulted from the interview, to mak« 
rections and additions. 
indicate the percentage of time dur 
semester spent in each activity listed 
nally, he was encouraged to discuss ¢! 
analysis with his principal. 

The value of these analyses was n 
fined to the results recorded on paper 


counselor found the process of analyzing } 
job in this objective manner both stimula 


and profitable. Each principal found 
the analysis gave him added insight int 


counseling service provided in his building 
It was a means of appraising this servic: 
basis for eliminating waste motion and 

It helped to locate as 
pects of guidance that were not receivin 
enough attention. It also high-lighted the 
personal qualifications, knowledge, and spe 
cial training which effective counselors mus 


proving procedures. 


The counselors w! 
had been interviewed, in turn interviewe 


He was asked als 
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MINNEAPOLIS COUNSELORS ANALYZE THEIR JOBs 


1d pointed the way toward more care- 


yn of counselors. level, 


SUMMARY OF JoB ANALYSES 
summary of these job analyses proved 
ilt since each counselor's job is in many 
riculars different from every other coun- 

Nevertheless, it was found that 


rs 10h 


those 


deans rather than 


which were fairly similar. 


levels was made. 
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counselors working at the junior high schoo] 


working at the senior high 


school level, and those who were working as 


as counselors, had jobs 
A summary of the 


duties common to workers at these various 


as follows 


The Job of Counselor in the Junior High School 


Duties 


aches two classes or has one class and a homeroom. 


xtra duties—Has one or more duties which are extraneous 
bcounseling; such as, supervises seventh-hour study hall, 
all cuides, the lunchroom; advises the Student Council; 
ndles discipline problems; substitutes in the administra- 
on of the building during the principal's absence. 
jentation of entering pupils—Visits elementary school to 
plain junior high school to pupils and confer with 
Bacher and principal in a | to individual pupils. 
metimes administers intelligence tests to pupils in 6A. 
mtacts parochial schools sending pupils to junior hig. 
thools. Confers with individual pupils planning to 
ansfer from parochial school at oak al eighth grade to 
lp them plan ninth grade programs. Interviews and 
akes programs for new pupils or those transferred, either 
beginning of semester or during semester. Arranges a 
siting day for entering pupils or plans orientation pro- 
ams in auditorium or ee homeroom periods after 
mpils are enrolled. 
mssigns pupils to sections if the school has ability grouping, to 
pnedial reading, or other remedial classes. Makes programs for 


} 


pils needing special treatment. 


lects and recommends pupils for testing for special classes. 
volves examination of cumulative record cards, adminis- 
ring additional tests, conferring with teachers, pupils 
mc parents; working with the visiting teacher, nurse, and 
@hers. 
Ws pupils in the selection of personal interest courses and ninth 
ede electives. Sometimes involves preparing bulletins for 
achers regarding electives and meeting with teachers to 
plain these bulletins. May meet with classes of pupils. 
= unsclor usually works with homeroom teacher regard- 
g 8A pupils. Advises pupils with special problems. 
bvises pupils considering transfer to Vocational School. Ar- 
ges for visit of all pupils interested in Vocational 
@hool, confers with pupils and their parents who wish to 
anster. Explains vocational curriculum to ninth grade 
bpils. Handles clerical routines involved in eons! 
Sests pupils in selecting tenth grade program as a first a in 
ir plan for senior high school education. Keeps informed re- 


rding curriculum offerings in the senior high schools, 


KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS NEEDED 


Skills required of teacher in simi- 


lar field. 
Administrative 


skills 


and supervising 


Knowledge of junior high school 
organization and curriculum, in- 
cluding abilities and 

eded for various 

ility to work smoothly with 

er adults. Skill in appraising 
pu ‘Is from records, and 
interviews. Ability 
school activities 
Interview skills 


interests 


, 
eiectives 


tests, 


to organiz 


Ability to interpret pupils ECC" 
ords, to give and evaluate test 
results, to use interview tech- 
niques, to handle persons with 
tact and understand 


ling. 


Knowledge of junior high school 
curriculum, abilities, and inter- 
ests needed for. various courses 
Ability to work with teachers 
and to estimate pupils’ abilities 
from records and interviews 

Knowledge of vocational school 
courses and requirements for each, 
for which these 
Counseling skills. 


also vocations 
schools train 


Knowledge of high school cur- 
riculum, college entrance require- 
ments for professions, and other 
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prepares bulletins for the Community Civics classes in re- 
gard to high school curriculum, assists Community Civics 
teacher in presenting this information to pupils, advises 
individual pupils regarding programs, checks program 
plans and assignment cards. In some instances, coun- 
sclor confers individually with all ninth grade pupils re- 
garding senior high school program. In other instances, 
counselor sees pupils referred because their plans seemed 
inappropriate. 
Usually administers the testing program in the building. Or- 
ders test supplies, sets up a testing program and arranges a 
schedule, cooperates with teachers in giving the tests, 
doing the statistical work, interpreting test results and 
test bulletins to teachers. Gives intelligence tests to all 
seventh grade pupils, calculates I. Q.’s and percentiles. 
Gives additional tests to individual pupils, including 
achievement tests, intelligence tests, personality and 
interest tests, and aptitude tests. Does clerical work, 
such as sorting tests and checking files. 
Counsels pupils with specific problems of school and personal ad- 
justment. Works individually with pupils referred by 
teachers, including those who are failing in school work, 
those socially maladjusted, not working up to capacity, 
having problems of vocational or educational choice. 
This counseling ranges from very brief, single interviews 
with pupils with minor problems, to thorough case studies 
involving testing and interviewing pupils, teachers, par- 
ents, a oer in order to gain insight into the reasons 
for pupils’ behavior and to get the cooperation of these 
persons in handling pupils. 
Works closely with teachers in problems of pupil adjustment. 
This involves leading discussion in teachers’ meetings, 
resenting pupil case studies, holding individual ree 
etna with teachers, giving information and aid to ad- 
visers and classroom teachers, working especially with the 
Community Civics teacher. 
Clerical Work—Some clerical duties require professional 
judgment and skills that are properly associated with 
counseling; forexample: computing I. Q.'s, checking on 
test scoring, calculating medians, preparing bulletins, 
working with pupil records. Other clerical duties could 
be handled more expeditiously and with less expense by a 
school clerk. These include: checking files, preparing 
ass slips, typing letters, typing interview notes, alpha- 
tizing tests, transferring data from one record to an- 
other, etc. 
Refers pupils for after-school or Saturday work and suggests jobs 
for pupils leaving school. This involves keeping in touch 
with the employment office, posting bulletins, listing jobs, 
advising pupils regarding a specific job, preparing job 
referral cards. 







KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS Npppp 


occupations.  Insighr 
abilities needed for 
high school courses. 
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Thorough knowledge of pup 
personnel techniques, ability : 
speak before groups and to orgar- 
ize group discussions. Ability « 
work with adults. 


Clerical skills. 
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The Job of Counselor in the Senior High School 


T aches one or two classes and may have a homeroom if two coun- 
-lors are assigned to the building. 
Handles special assignments such as chairman of Scholar- 
hip Committee, adviser for Student Council, on duty in the 
inchroom, takes charge of school movies. 
Supervises orientation of new pupils and assignment of incoming 
tudents to sections and remedial classes. Keeps in touch with 
he junior high and other schools entering students, in- 
orms them p ose courses of study and entrance routines. 
ometimes administers tests to pupils before they enter the 
chool, obtains information in regard to sectioning pupils 
or tenth grade. 
mfers with pupils admitted to the school or transferred 
t beginning or fortes the semester, evaluates their credits 
nd assists them in selecting a program. Arranges orien- 
ation program for new pupils, La. yee ielbinetion 
bout new pupils to homeroom and classroom teachers. 
fakes special programs for entering students who need in- 
lividual consideration. Some counselors interview all 
ntering pupils during their first semester for purposes of 
brientation and program planning. 
idvises pupils regarding choice of electives during their period in 
igh school. Im some cases counselor keeps a program play 
ard for each pupil and advises each pupil regarding 
hanges in the program made at the time he entered 
hool. In other schools the counselor works through 
he homeroom teacher, informing her of program plans, 
issues bulletins regarding registration for the next semes- 
er, and sees pupils referred by her for advice regarding 
program plans. 


Mdvises pupils regarding transfer to Vocational School and as- 


Wists them to make these transfers. 


- 
vises pupils regarding vocational planning and further train- 
f 


Interprets college aptitude tests to seniors, advises 
upils regarding selection of suitable college and other 
hools, assists pupils in getting scholarships, helps them 
D fill out college admission blanks, helps them to appraise 
heir abilities and interests for various vocations, colleges, 
d trade schools. 


bervises the testing program in the building. Involves plan- 


¢ lassroom 


Skills of 
teacher in similar field 


required 


Knowledge of senior high schoo! 
program of studies and entrance 
Ability to organize, to 
Vive 


routines 
work with others, to 
to interview, to evaluate credits 
to estimate of pupils 
from records 


tests 


abilities 


Complete knowledge of the high 
school curriculum, rules and regu- 
lations for graduation, system of 
counting credits, abilities needed 
for various courses, college en- 
trance requirements, and the train- 
ing requirements for other schools 
and occupations. Ability to pre- 
pare bulletin material, to meet 
with groups of teachers and pu- 
pils, and to interview and advise 
individual pupils regarding pro- 
grams. Guidance skills, includ- 
ing ability to appraise pupil's 
aptitudes, etc. 

Knowledge of Vocational School, 
its curriculum, requirements, and 
vocations for which this school 
trains. 

Knowledge of college entrance re- 
quirements and college curricu- 
lum, college costs, etc. Under- 
standing the college aptitude 
tests, knowledge of other educa- 
tional opportunities in this vici- 
nity. Knowledge of vocations 
and training needed for them. 
Skills in educational counseling, 
ability to work with pupils, in- 
sight into pupils’ abilities, good 
judgment. Personality that in- 
vites the confidence of students. 
Thorough knowledge of tests and 
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ning the testing program, ordering tests, keeping track of 
test supplies, working with teachers in administering 
group tests, scoring tests which are not machine scored, 
computing percentiles, grade norms, et 


Also selects and administers tests to individual pupils, in- 
cluding intelligence tests, achievement tests, tests of inter- 
est, aptitude, and personality. 

Checks credits for high school graduation and for university en- 
trance and helps pupils plan programs to meet require- 
ments. 

Advises boys entering and those in military service. Arranges 
to have Form 213 filled out for all boys over 16, advises 
boys regarding various branches of the Service, arranging 
for them to take such tests as the ‘‘radar’’ test. Corre- 
sponds with men in the Service, evaluating their military 
credit and advising them as to further training to complete 
requirements for high school graduation. Confers with 
veterans who wish to return to high school and helps them 
get adjusted. 

Interviews and counsels pupils who are failing in school, pupils 
who are not working up to capacity, those presenting any 
special problems due to physical disabilities, financial dif- 
ficulties, unsatisfactory social adjustments, or problems of 
vocational choice. In such cases the counselor works 
closely with other members of the staff, interviews teach- 
ers, visiting teacher, nurse, and others; reports back to the 
homeroom teacher. These cases vary from minor prob- 
lems requiring a single interview to cases involving exten- 
sive testing, thorough case studies, and repeated inter- 
views. 

Handles employment, including routines for excusing pupils for 
Christmas work. Helps pupils who need after-school work, 
advises oe hours and types of work, assists gradu- 
ates in finding suitable full-time employment, works with 
the central office in publicizing employment opportunities 
and employment regulations. Issues Card of Introduc- 
tion, receives calls from employers, selects and refers pupils 
for jobs. 

Arranges group conferences for the discussion of university en- 
trance requirements, various occupations, military ser- 
vices, employment possibilities, and other matters of com- 
mon interest to a group of pupils. Issues questionnaire to 
discover what problems students wish to have discussed. 
Arranges for outside speakers and holds meetings as indi- 
cated. 

Writes letters of reference for pupils who are in school or who have 
left school, fills out rating scales. This involves looking up 
school records of individual pupils, interviewing teach- 
ers, and assembling information and translating it into 
letters of reference. 

Confers with pupils planning to withdraw from school, at- 
temping to make ienenne which would enable them to 
stay in school, to talk over possibilities of other types of 
training, to discuss jobs, cubes make them feel that they 


are welcome if they wish to return to school. 





KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLs Nep; 


measurements, including abjj;; 


to interpret test results to teach. 
ets. Ability to evaluate and « 


lect tests needed in cas¢ 
Knowledge of statistics 


Knowledge of the accred 


system of both high school an; 


college. 
Keeping up to date on Sek 


Service directives and enlistme: 


programs. Knowledge of 
military accrediting rules, ski 
educational advisement. Ab 
to deal with young adults 


Interviewing and  couns 
skills. Understanding of 


emotional problems of adole 


cents, ability to win the 
fidence of pupils, ability to wor 
with others. Ability to 
case studies. 


Knowledge of occupations, en 


ployment conditions, labor laws 


placement skills. 


Ability to meet and win the ‘ 
operation of persons in the 
munity, ability to arrange 
preside at meetings. 


Ability to interpret pupil 


ords, to write effective letter 


Counseling skills. 
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DuTIEs 


ufers with teachers in regard to individual pupils who present 
vicular problems, assists them to interpret test records and 
vil personnel records, wins their cooperation in special 
ss. Cooperates with the nurse, visiting teacher, princi- 
| and others in handling problems which are primarily 
- responsibility of these workers. 

+s clerical work involved in the routines and services mentioned 
ve. Some of this clerical work requires counseling skills 
it much is routine, such as alphabetizing tests, checking 
rds, preparing pass slips, typing letters, writing inter- 
ew notes, pulling cards from files, returning cards to 


cs 


Dean of Students 


Several buildings have two deans of students instead 


KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLs Ngepep 


Ability to work with other adults 
lhorough knowledge of person 
nel work. 


Clerical skills 


of an assistant principal and coun- 


lor. In addition to the duties listed under counselor for senior high school, the dean of 


udents does the following: 
bedules classes each semester, plans building program and as- 
ns pupils for the next semester. Prepares bulletins describ- 
g program of studies, sets up routine involved in pro- 
amming, tabulates probable registration for subjects 
akes list of classes needed, sets up schedule of recita- 
ons. Arranges for or assists in getting pupils assignment 
@rds completed (with rooms and periods assigned ), tabu- 
ces enrollment in classes to equalize classes before semes- 
Br opens. Requires several weeks’ full time work about 
he middle of the semester. 
gualizes classes and makes whatever changes in program are 
essary because of change in number of teachers and pu- 
ls after the semester opens. Requires practically full time 
ork for one or two weeks at the beginning of the semes- 
r. 
mandles discipline cases, including pupils sent out of class, 
ants, tardiness, and other violations. May see teacher 
mc pupil to settle case immediately, may send for parent, 


May refer to visiting teacher or other agency for study. 


some schools these duties require about 50 per cent of 
e dean's time.) 
wes early excuses—Admits pupils who have been absent 
t other than health reasons. 

anges for and presides at some auditorium programs. 
vkes charge of building in the absence of principal. 
sists principal in formulating policies. Has specific re- 


rec mponsibilities in the building, over-all supervision of 





nchroom, scheduling student activities, arranging com- 
ncement routines. 
andles telephone calls of parents and others. 


ufers with visitors to building. 


Thorough understanding of the 
building program Administra 
tive skills, knowledge of second 
ary school administration. Abil 
ity to work with teachers. Abil 
ity to organize and 
clerical routines 


Carry out good 


Wisdom, tact, insight into pu 
pils’ behavior, firmness, ability to 
gain respect of pupils 


Administrative ability. 


Good judgment and school ex- 
perience. 




















Attitudes Toward Occupations Before and After J 
Vocational Information 


LESTER NICHOLAS RECKTENWALD'! 


Vocational Appraiser, Veterans Advisement Unit, College of the City of New York 


HIS PAPER is concerned with an analysis 
ae certain responses on the Cleeton Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory as modified by the 
systematic study of information about selec- 
ted occupations listed in the Inventory. 
Boys of the twelfth grade in a single high 
school were the subjects. In order to ascer- 
tain what modifications in responses would 
be made, the inventory was administered on 
two different occasions, separated by an in- 
terval of fifteen weeks. The boys were divi- 
ded into two groups and the responses of one 
group exposed to the information according 
to a systematic plan, are compared with those 
of the other. 

Problem: Does the systematic study of in- 
formation about selected occupations listed 
in the inventory influence responses to cer- 
tain items? 


Tue INVENTORY 


The Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory 
contains nine categories? of ‘‘vocational 
interests’’ of 70 items each. Each category 
is divided into three groups, 20 items each in 
groups A and B, and 30 items in Group C. 
Group A consists of occupational titles; 
Group B of names of school subjects, maga- 
zines, prominent persons, and the like; and 
Group C of questions and statements con- 
cerning leisure time activities, general work 
activities, characteristic descriptions of 
people, and other minutiae of experiences. 
This general classification holds for all the 
categories. In this paper, we are concerned 
with only the responses made in Group A; 
that is, to the occupational titles. One of 
the directions for marking the blank requires 
that the subject place a plus-mark beside the 


' See also a related study, Occupations, December, 1945, 


p- 162. 
2A revision of the Inventory ae in 1943 con- 
taining an additional category, making ten in all. 


item he likes of would answer “‘yes"’ api HR 


Clers 
zero beside the item he dislikes or woyjfMs. Colle 
answer ‘‘no."’ In order to guide the reade Emp 
thinking, an illustration is presented at ifm _ 28 
point showing one boy's responses to 4 Ut id 
occupational titles of Group A in the teach ~ » 
(TMD) category on both the first and seconfiim. we 
administrations of the inventory. The ci pe 
(see opposite page) will be referred to laf Libr: 

D. Play; 
PROCEDURE ®. Publ 
After the inventory had been administenfi pak 
and scored the first time, the boys were call. Read 
into the counseling room in small groups a Scien 
given instructions for analyzing informati Socia 
about the occupations which thcy hp. Textl 
selected according to the following mi Tuto 
cedure. In addition to the most liked aj Vor! 
cupation which a direction on the Invent $ Ca 
requests the subject to choose in each can 
gory, they were asked to select the sccoifiilgress c 
and third most liked title in the cateory qt was 


which they had obtained their highest scor rrval b 
This made three occupations marked wilgijm eith 





plus as part of the assignment. In additaf® projec 
to the most disliked occupation which :glimered to 
Inventory requests the subject to choos gi 

each category, they were asked to select th 

second and third most disliked occupant was | 
in the category in which they had obtangamput 90°] 
their lowest score. This made three occumpgi¥de, hac 
tions marked with zero as the rest of che apts of th 
signment. The boys were instructed to ofa syste 
tain information about these three |iked faording 
three disliked titles from books, nomograpif aay were 
and other printed sources; from talking wit 60 boy 
and observing workers; and from conve § The two 
with teachers, parents, and others who wot fan 
likely be in the possession of informatie oy 
They were further instructed to write the “j@ilastic ac 
obtained on standard outlines, mimeograp! oF bet 
forms of which were provided them. “gm. j.*.. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD OCCUPATIONS 


\en’s VocaTIONAL InTEREsSts TMD 








GROUP A 
First Second 
Admin- Admin- 
istra- istra- 
tion tion 
1. Athletic director 4. + 
Author 0 a 
3. Clergyman + oo 
College professor + + 
Employment man- 
ager @) + 
_ Grade school teacher 0 + 
". High school teacher 4 + 
Historian ao + 
D. Interpreter + + 
Lecturer + + 
). Librarian 4- + 
®. Playground director 0 os 
%. Public school prin- 
cipal 0 ao 
Railway conductor + oo 
5. Reader's counselor + + 
6. Science teacher + ao 
7. Social worker a. + 
8. Textbook writer bk 0 
®. Tutor + + 
) Worker in Y.M.- 
+ 0 


beress of their work on the assigned pro- 
was checked during che fifteen-week 
tval by periodic visits to the counseling 
m either on request or voluntarily. As 
projects were completed, they were de- 
red to the counseling room and filed. 


Division or THE Boys 


t was found that 166 boys, representing 
but 90 per cent of the boys of the twelfth 
le, had been reached on both administra- 
hs of the Inventory. Of this number, 106 
systematically studied the information 
tding to the procedure outlined above. 
y were designated Class 1. The remain- 
60 boys were designated Class II.* 
he two divisions of boys were compared on the 
ot a number of background factors: half grade 
fication, high school course ——. college ex- 


ney, chronological age, scholastic aptitude, and 
astic achievement. The only difference of any sig- 


nce between the two classes was in achievement. 
| was made up of boys who had obtained better 
s in academic subjects in high school. 


FINDINGS 


One difference between the two divisions 
of boys stood out above all other differ- 
ences in the end results. Class I had changed 
34.28 per cent of the initial zeros in Group A 
of the highest category while the boys of 
Class II had changed only 24.13 per cent.‘ 
As a matter of fact, the percentage change of 
pluses, that is, the markings beside the 
occupational titles studied, was insignifi- 
cant, 5.35 per cent. Class II had 
changed an insignificant percentage of them, 
7.22 per cent. Hence, it appears from the 
latter two figures that the three most liked 
occupations in the highest scoring category 
were relatively stable selections whether 
the boys had systematically studied the in- 
formation or not. But it appears that the 
zeros marked in the same category with 
these pluses were unstable enough to be af- 
fected during the fifteen-week period. And 
it will be observed that the zeros of Class | 
were more unstable than those of Class II. 
Why should there be more than a 10 per cent 
greater change of these responses by the 
boys who had prepared the assignment 
according to the instructions given? Before 
attempting to answer this question, let us 
inquire as to whether this difference is sig- 
nificant. Expressed in terms of chi-square, 
the difference between the two percentages is 
14.4, a significant figure.® 

What explanation can be advanced for the 
greater tendency on the part of Class I to 
make such changes? Let us inquire into 
possible causes. First of all, we must recog- 
nize that certain categories included in the 


also 





*Ie is to be borne in mind that the liked occupatio 
were studied in this category 
§I¢ was found that the pluses in the lowest scoring 
category were not unstable en ugh to be affected during 
the fifteen-week period. It was in this vocational inter 
est grouping that disliked occupations were studied 
6 A fourfold table was used to compute chi-square from 
the formula 
N b 
\4 7 b \4 Tr 6 ovr a 
Number of Number of 
Zeros Changed Zeros Unchanged Total 
Class I 4, 254 b, 4 i 741 
Class I C, 118 d, 371 + J 489 
Toral a+ce, 372 } /, 858 N. 1,20 
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highest scoring category might have been 
productive of such changes. In other words, 
if it can be shown that Class I had selected 
occupations in certain categories quite dif- 
ferent from those selected by Class II, a 
possible cause would be uncovered. An ex- 
amination of the make-up of the highest 
scoring category by the two divisions of 
boys showed that this was not the case. 
The surprising feature was the close corre- 
spondence between the two classes in this re- 
spect. For example, 46 per cent of the boys 
of Class I had selected the mechanic (MEG) 
grouping as compared with 43 per cent of the 
boys of Class II. And 31 per cent of the 
former had chosen the engineer (EFC) group- 
ing as compared with 32 per cent of the 
latter. Consequently, it does not appear that 
the inclusion of certain categories by Class I 
for study had been productive of the differ- 
ence found. 

Another possible explanation for the 
greater change of zeros by Class I lies in this. 
Since the boys of this division had signifi- 
cantly better achievement records than their 
classmates in the other divison (see footnote 
3), might the two phenomena (greater 
achievement and greater change of zeros) not 
be naturally associated? There was a way to 
study this problem. The members of Class 
II were divided into upper and lower 50 per 
cent on the basis of their achievement rec- 
ords in academic subjects. If it could be 
shown that among high achievers in this 
class there was a significantly greater number 
of change of zeros, we might be justified in 
explaining the difference between the two on 
the basis of the achievement factor. 

The same formula for obtaining chi- 
square applied to the data for the upper and 
lower 50 per cent in achievement of Class II 
yields the insignificant value of 0.8,’ sug- 
gesting that the greater change of zeros can 


7 See preceding footnote for formula. The data for the 
responses of these divisions of Class II are as follows. 


Number of Number of Total 
Zeros Changed Zeros Unchanged 


Upper 50 

percent 4, 60 b, 228 a+ 6,288 
Lower 50 

per cent ¢, 57 d, 261 e+, 318 
Toral e + «6117 6 + d, 489 N, 606 





hardly be said to be associated with },, 


cely tc 

achievement in academic subjects. ikely 
Hositive 
red li 
INTERPRETATION fated Ii 
his find 

Only one plausible explanation remaip, 
The greater change of zeros appears + 

ascribable to the information which 4 It wil 





boys of Class I had systematically acquires 
It is likely that, in the process of absorbip 
this information, students began to sce ney 
relationships among the occupations with, 
group so that titles initially marked as 

liked were subsequently marked as |i. 
when their association with the init 
liked occupations became clarified. Le: 
refer to cases to illustrate. One boy chang, 
14 of the original zeros to pluses in the y 


division 
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chanic (MEG) category after studying :Miwhat o 
occupations of telephone lineman, clecnfilMivision 
cian, and carpenter. Zeros were changet lion acc 
the case of the following occupational titlfilhem m 


crane operator, elevator operator, foriilimore th 
worker, locomotive engineer, machin [percents 


have be 
















rintes 


molder, pattern maker, plumber, pri 


riveter, sheet metal worker, street car irely f 
erator, truck driver, and welder. The mariffeducatic 
ings of the boy (see TMD category, p. 22 Thee 


in another category further illustrate thfaonot 
tendency to add new titles to his list of likeiinforma 
occupations. Former aversions in the cafiitional 
gory from which he had selected liked utfitrongl; 
for study became likes as his study revealimation 
relationships he had hitherto not recogniz: Miearner 
His study apparently sharpened his discce{Rions ir 
ment of occupational grouping. He now “versior 
sociated the titles of grade school teach Phis sug 
public school principal, author, employm{ity, of 
manager, and playground director with hifional 
school teacher, college professor, and scic—pccupat 
teacher. The first five originally markonside 
with zeros were subsequently marked witipf voca’ 
pluses. The fact that he changed som 
the original pluses to zeros (textbook write 
worker in Y.M.C.A., and worker in k 
is no valid objection to the explanation 
would appear that the last two in particle 
are less clearly related to those studicd. 
The occupational information acquired ™! 
have caused boys to see that the occupati" 
which they had originally marked wi" 
zeros were related to the occupations 
liked. In terms of an individual, a boy " 
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; 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD OCCUPATIONS 


a hig ikely to reverse his attitude from negative to 
Lositive after acquiring information about re- 
lated liked occupations. Of what value is 
this finding? 


SIGNIFICANCE 





It will be observed that the basis for the 
jivision of the boys is not so clear cut and 
Mprecise as it might have been. Some of the 
Sce newimboys of Class II studied some of the occupa- 
WithiodilMions selected. That fact is known. But all 
| as didlMof the boys of Class I studied all of the oc- 
‘\Xc@Mcupations selected. That fact, too, is known. 
initialiThe typical educational situation in which 

Let his investigation was conducted precluded a 
changefiitotal separation of the two divisions. But 
the mefilithe astounding fact is that, despite the some- 
g (ilimwhat obscure basis of separation into two 
clectiiMivisions, the boys who gained informa- 
ion according to the procedure outlined for 
| ciclsfilithem modified their aversions significantly 

toriimore than the boys who had not. That the 
chinisfiipercentage change in number of zeros would 
have been greater had Class II been kept en- 
irely from the information, an untenable 
ducational position, is a logical conclusion. 

The educational significance of this finding 
annot be underestimated. The study of 
nformation about occupations is an educa- 
ional experience. This investigation 
trongly suggests that gaining more infor- 
mation about liked occupations enables the 
earner to see disliked but related occupa- 
ions in a new light to the end that such 
versions may become modified. Clearly, 
his suggests the desirability, if not the neces- 
ity, of including in the literature of occupa- 
ional information, brief data concerning 
bccupations related to the vocations under 
onsideration, a sometimes neglected aspect 
bf vocational analysis. 
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CONCEIVABLE Limi TATIONS 


The foregoing analysis is based on several 
assumptions. 

It has been assumed that boys of the 
twelfth grade have likes and dislikes for the 
activities and minutiae listed in the Inven- 
tory. And it has been further assumed that 
their markings are true manifestations of 
their inner likes and dislikes. It would be 
difficult, indeed, if not impossible, to prove 
the opposite: that is, that boys of the 
twelfth grade are indifferent to the items and 
that the marks (plus or zero) they make are 
the direct opposite of their true feeling. 
These considerations are beyond the scope of 
this paper and are mentioned merely as con- 
ceivable limitations. 

The Inventory may conceivably be criti- 
cized on the ground that it assumes subjects 
to have negative and positive attitudes to- 
ward the items without allowing responses 
of an indifference nature. However, it is a 
fact of no mean value that the number of 
items left blank (a possible suggestion of 
indifference) constituted an insignificant per 
centage of all the items. 


Correction 


Through a typographical error the minus 
sign was omitted from the formula in Mr 
Recktenwald's article in December, **Group- 
ing of Occupations in the Cleeton Vocational 
Interest Inventory." The formula at the 


top of p. 163 should read: 


x4 


2 Sx 4 

- Dx+ (25) 
20 180 
DX+\(E X or 

180 180 


We regret the error.—G. W. 
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Topical Index of Articles in Occupations 


Another in the series begun in December, 1945, prepared for the con- 
venience of our readers in locating material by topics.—Ed. 


Community Planning 


Typical Community Defense Programs, Ger- 
trude Wolff. Dec. 1940, 168 

Vocational Education on a County Basis. 
L. M. Miller. March 1941, 427 

Cooperation with Librarians, Editorial. 
March 1941, 447 

Schools and Industry Unite for Defense. 
R. S. Livingstone. April 1941, 487 

Community Surveys in Vermont, Margaret 
Crane. Jan. 1942, 280 

Blueprint in Cooperation (Greenville Co., 
S. C.), March 1942, 467 

Rotary Gives Youth Vocational Experiences, 
C. A. Weber. Feb. 1943, 464 

Otsego Reports on New Program, W. E. 
Woodworth. Feb. 1943, 469 

Gray Plan for Post-War Reemployment, 
Carl Gray. Oct. 1943, 3 

Organizing the Community for Vocational 

uidance, Out-of-School Guidance Com- 

mittee, N.V.G.A. Nov. 1943, 102 


Just as various journals follow the custom of republishing choice articles 
|| from earlier issues, so Occupations plans to present outstanding articles | 
from its files as part of the celebration of the Journal's Twenty-fifth Anni- P 


How You Can Help in Post-War Planning 
Editorial. Dec. 1943, 193 " 

Communities Organize for Vocational Gui. 
ance. Dec. 1943, 206 





HIS 
Plan Now—CED Charts the Course. March Tes 


1944, 368 

A County Aids Returning Veterans, R. \ 
Handville and R. D. Fleming. Oct. 1944, 

Vigorous Proposals for Post-War Employ. 
ment, Editorial. Oct. 1944, 35 

School Programs Aid Veterans and Ws 
Workers, Alfred S. Lewerenz and F. W 
Myers. Dec. 1944, 139 

Community Adult Counseling Centers. Eb. 
tire Issue, Feb. 1945 

Michigan Organizes to Aid the Veterans, 
Carl M. Horn. March 1945, 350 

Connecticut's Institutes on Post-War Adjust- 
ment, Harold J. Mahoney, March 1945, 
353 

Community Organization of Counseling Sery- 
ices and Information Centers, Arthur 
Hillman. May 1945, 441 


versary next year. We welcome suggestions from our readers as to which 


articles they would like to see reprinted.—The Editors. 
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More About Organizing the Community 


nis JouRNAL and the professional organi- 

T that sponsors it have always de- 
clared that an agency that wants to give voca- 
tional guidance must cooperate with other 
forces in the community. The literature 
on vocational guidance is rich in illustrations 
of such cooperation. The two most recent 
treatments in this Journal were the NVGA 
Committee's report, ‘‘Organizing the Com- 
munity for Vocational Guidance,’’ Novem- 
ber, 1944, and the special] issue, *‘Commu- 
nity Adult Counseling Centers,’’ February, 
1945. 

The vocational guidance constituency, 
owever, is not the only professional group 
interested in community organization. The 
question is sO important to so many inter- 
ts that the Woman's Foundation, Inc , 
0 E. 49th Street, New York, requested a 
ommittee of outstanding consultants to 
prepare a 32-page report which has just been 
issued under the title ““The Road to Com- 
munity Reorganization.” 

The report sets forth the increased need for 
tvices for which the community at large 
bears responsibility. There are 12 of these 
fields of service, of which vocational gui- 
dance is one. 
Provisions should be made at several levels: 
Yn the local level a coordinating body 
hould be formed, which should continuously 
urvey needs and strengthen services in edu- 
tion, health, recreation, and welfare. 
hould maintain service and referral centers. 
hould constantly preach the doctrine that 
‘the welfare of all the people is the concern 
all the people.” 
On the state level, there should be a co- 
rdinating council to set standards and 
pplement services in communities that 
d outside s 
The Federal t should establish 
Department concerned with education, 
th, recreation, welfare and social insur- 













ance, headed by a Cabinet Secretary. This 
Department would plan programs, set stand- 
ards, furnish consultation and research ser- 
vice to states and localities, and provide 
financial assistance. 

While there is nothing new in the docu- 
ment, these strong recommendations coming 
from recognized leaders should have an effect 
in focusing the attention of the public on the 
necessity for attacking pressing problems 
through coordinated action. Legislation 
on the state level has already been passed in 
some states. This pronouncement should 
accelerate the movement. 

Members of the vocational guidance con- 
stituency who want more support for their 
services can hasten the day by helping to 
coordinate efforts in their communities. 


OCCUPATIONS Looks Forward to Its 
Twenty-fifth Birthday 


When an individual has a birthday, his 
friends rally around and give him a party. 
We hereby notify readers that their old 
friend, Occupations, will celebrate a quarter- 
century of existence beginning with the 
issue of October, 1946. If the occasion is to 
be fittingly celebrated, we should start mak- 
ing plans at once. Here are some ideas to 
start your own thinking, for the party should 
be given by the entire family. 

The celebration will be started by printing 
in the first issue of Volume XXV a number of 
documents dealing with the early days. The 
first issue of the little Vocational Guidance 
Bulletin will be reproduced im toto to show 
the humble beginnings. A running history 
of the Journal will be contributed by John M. 
Brewer. Sketches of the editors will be 
provided. Statistical data showing growth 
of circulation will be compiled. 

Various issues of Volume XXV will con- 
tain reprints of important articles which the 





























Journal has published in the past. For ex- 
ample, readers have asked for reprints of 
‘Intelligence and Occupational Adjustment” 
by Fryer and Sparling, published in the 
issue for June, 1934; for the articles on ‘‘Lev- 
els of Intelligence’’ by Lorge and Blau, pub- 
lished in March and December, 1942. Will 
you mention other articles that you would 
like to see republished? 

Another feature of Volume XXV_ will 
be a new Directory of members of NVGA. 
The only other Directory was published in the 
issue of December, 1941. During the war so 
many members were uprooted that a Direc- 
tory was not feasible. By January of 1947, 
however, the time would appear to be propi- 
tious. 

We hope this announcement of these plans 
has started you thinking about appropriate 
ways of celebrating the Silver Anniversary of 
Occupations and that you will send sugges- 
tions as they occur to you.—H. D. K. 


Letter to the Editor 


To THe Epiror: 


Recently in a discussion of the reliability 
of the Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory 
a colleague remarked that the responses to 
the Inventory items depended upon the stu- 
dent’s mood. This statement was made in 
connection with a student then under dis- 
cussion whose interest in the field of his 
chosen curriculum was somewhat low ac- 
cording to the Inventory. 

As a check upon this assertion this student 
was asked to fill out the Cleeton form a 
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second time. The responses varied consider. 
ably from the first ones, showing a marke: 
interest in the chosen vocation field, whic 
seemed to verify the teacher’s comment aboy; 
the unreliability of the test. 

However, it was suspected that the secon! 
checking was an over-reaction on the sty. 
dent’s part to the experimenter’s apparen; 
concern about vocational misplacement. Fy). 
lowing up this possibility, a check list wa 
prepared. This included all items in th. 
T. M. D. section of the Inventory on which 
the student's second response varied from hy 
first and, in addition, a number of irrelevap; 
items. The student in question and thre 
others were then asked to check the new lis: 
in the way required by the Inventory. Th 
other students were included to take the 
pressure off the one about whom there wa 
concern. 

The result was interesting. The response 
by the first student were exactly the same in 
the third instance as in the first. As sus 
pected, the second checking was spurious, the 
consequence of concern over an_ interest 
pattern somewhat out of line. This pro 
cedure therefore helped to support reliability 
claims for the Inventory. 

From this experience one should learn tha: 
it is unwise to put a student in a defensiv: 
attitude in testing. Either the experiment: 
should be more subtle in approach or shoul: 
switch to another instrument in checking 
upon such reactions. The device of inclu:- 
ing other and non-suspect students seems 10 
be good procedure.—Karx P. Zerross, Pr- 
fessor of Psychology, George Williams Colle, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Assoctation Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 
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All of us are greatly disappointed that we 
shall not be able to meet again in national 
convention in February, 1946. The trans- 
leven continental railroad and hotel situation, we 
three have been told, will not make large national 
-w lis: 4 conventions feasible for another five or six 
The 2 months. It does appear possible, however, 
to hold regional conventions which can be 
reached by automobiles, buses, and local 
trains. The National Vocational Guidance 
Association and the other organizations in the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions are therefore cooperating 1n plans for 
regional conferences to be held in nine or ten 
conveniently located cities before the end of 
April, 1946. 
The Council has appointed a representative 
planning committee foreach area. This com- 
mittee is to plan the CGPA sessions and to 
assist the’ constituent societies in organizing 
their sessions. A time will be set apart by 
the regional conference planning committee 
for constituent organizations to hold their 
own meetings. NVGA has a representative 
on each planning committee who will be 
responsible for the NVGA portion of the pro- 
gram. Please send your Branch President 
any suggestions of timely subjects which 
might be included in the NVGA program. 
The general theme of the CGPA sessions 
will be “Community Organization for Coun- 
scling."" In many communities there is 
lack of coordination, unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort, and inadequate counseling 
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service for returned Servicemen, displaced 
war workers, and others. It is our hope 
that through these regional conferences it 
may be possible to improve the guidance ser- 
vices available locally, through better or- 
ganization and coordination. You are urged 
to attend and to contribute to the discussions. 

Another problem to be discussed is that of 
maintaining the highest possible standards 
in counseling. I am certain that members 
of NVGA will be interested in discussing 
ways and means of protecting people from 
misinformation, fortune telling, and pseudo- 
scientific guidance. A related problem that 
will receive attention at the regional confer- 
ences is that of the professional training 
needed by counselors and the names of the 
colleges and universities that offer effective 
training for various phases of counseling. 
It is our belief that the professional coun- 
selors of cach region are better qualified 
than those more distant to judge the value 
of the training courses offered by regional 
colleges and universities. 

You will be glad to know that NVGA had 
more members last year than ever before in 
its history and is consequently in good finan- 
cial condition. The Branch count in this 
issue shows an increase in membership over 
last month. Each member through personal 
effort can help to make an even better record 
in 1946. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. R. Trasue, President, 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
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N.V.G.A. Branch Count—December 1, 1945 


ARKANSAS* 
CALIFORNIA 
Northern 
Southern 
CANADA 
CoLorRaDo 
CoNNECTICUT 
D.C. 
National Capital* 
Fioripa* 
South 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Hawa 
ILLINOISs - 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
Northern 
Central 
Iowa 
KANsaAs 
Kentuckxy* 
LoulIsIANA 
New Orleans 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore* 
MAssACHUSETTS 
Greater Boston 
Merrimack Valley 
Worcester 
MiIcHIGAN 
Detroit 
East* 
Jackson* 
Lansing 
Western 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Missouri 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
MonTANA 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
New Jersey 
New Yorx 
Binghamton* 


9 


47 
126 
72 
48 
65 
94 
3 


23 


21 
13 


201 


18 

9 
29 
30 


10 
9 
48 
4 


146 
17 
14 


132 
29 


34 
1 


55 
21 
104 
13 


39 
214 


18 


Capital Dist. 
Central* 

Long Island 
Mid-Hudson* 
Mohawk 

New York City 
Rochester 
Rockland County* 


Teachers College, Columbia University 127 


Westchester 
Western 
Nort CAROLINA 
Oxo 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
_ Northwestern* 
OrEGON* 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central 
Erie 
Keystone 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
Western 
Puerto Rico* 
Ruope Istanp 
TENNESSEE 
East 
Middle 
Texas 
Dallas 
South* 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond* 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Pacific Northwest* 
West Viroin1a* 
Mountain State 
WIscoNsIN 
Milwaukee 
Wyominc* 
Torat Branch Members 
Mempsers-at-LarGE 
Lire MemsBers 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 


ks 


3159 


* These Branches have made no report to Headquarters of membership or activities since September 15, !945 


Members listed in these Branches are paid in advance. How does your Branch count compare with that of June 50 


See October issue, p. 38. 
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Members Are Invited to Propose Names to the Committee 


on Nominations 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Ax memaers of the Association are requested to participate in the nomination of officers 
and trustees. On the next page is a ballot on which to list names for the consideration of the 
Committee on Nominations, which will prepare the official ballot carrying the names of 
two or more candidates for each office. 

It is hoped that officers of the Branches will encourage members to fill in the opposite page 
and return their recommendations to Christine Melcher, F-xecutive Secretary, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y., by January 31, 1946. 
The official election ballot will then be prepared, and sent to individual members for their 
vote. Nominating Committee—Rex B. Cun irre, School of Education, Rutgers University, 





New Brunswick, New Jersey Chairman; Lusrer J. Scucorrs and Exizaseru M. Smiru. 


For your information, as a matter of historical interest this list of past officers and incum- 
Names of deceased officers have been omitted. 


bents is given. 


PresIDENT 
1913. Frank M. Leavitt 
1914 Jesse B. Davis 
1920 John M. Brewer 
1921 Helen T. Woolley 
1922 Anne S. Davis 
1923 Harry D. Kitson 
(925 Dorothea de 


Schweinitz 
1926 W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
1927 A. H. Ed 


1928 Mary H. S. Hayes 
1930 Emma P. Cooley 
1931 George E. Myers 
1932 Mildred L. Billings 
1934 Susan J. Ginn 

1935 Arthur J. Jones 

1936 Leona C. Buchwald 
1937 Franklin J. Keller 
1938 Frances Cummings 
1939 Rex B. Cunliffe 


1940 Mary P. Corre 
1941 George E. Hutcher- 
son 





1942-43 Margaret E. Ben- 
nett 
1944-45 M. R. Trabue 


Vice-PresipENT 


Margaret E. Bennett 
Mildred Lincoln Billings 
Mabelle B. Blake 
Clyde A. Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Florence E. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 
P. Corre 
R. B. Cunliffe 
Anne S. Davis 
esse B. Davis 
ien Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 
Susan J. Ginn 
O. Latham Hatcher 


Mildred M. Hickman 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Warren K. Layton 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
Ralph L. Newing 
William F. Patterson 
C. C. Robinson 

C. L. Shartle 

Harriet E. Towne 
Elizabeth L. Woods 
Helen T. Woolley 

C. Gilbert Wrenn 
Barbara H. Wright 


SECRETARY 


Russell H. Allen 
John M. Brewer 

M. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 


Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


TREASURER 


Roy N. Anderson 
Harold H. Bixler 
Josiah B. Buell 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Arnold M. Hess 
James S. Hiatt 

D. H. Holbrook 
Warren K.Layton 
James McKinney 
Leonard M. Miller 
W. L. Moore 

I. B. Morgan 
William F. Patterson 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 























Nomination Ballot for Officers of 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Newly elected officers will serve from July 1, 1946-June 30, 1947 


Dear MEMBER: 


It is your privilege to participate in the democratic process by nominating competent 
candidates for these important offices. The official election ballot, which will be mailed to 
each member early in March, 1946, will be prepared by the nominating committee from a 
tabulation of the nominations made on the form printed below. The offices for which you 
are asked to make nominations and their present incumbents are as follows: 


President: M. R. Trasue 

Vice-President: Muitprep M. Hickman 

Treasurer: Wuti1am L. Moore 

Trustees: Terms of Ropert Hoppock anp C. Gitpert WRENN expire this year 
Two to be elected for three years. 


Please write your suggestion for each office in the space provided. Sign your ballot, 
indicating also your Branch and your address. Please tear out this page and mail it to Chris- 
tine Melcher, Executive Secretary, N.V.G.A., 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Nominations close on January 31, 1946. Please mail your ballot at once. 


Rex B. Cunuirrs 
Chairman, Nominating Committe 


My nominations are as follows: 
Office Nominee Position and Address 
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Greater Boston 


“What's Ahead in Education?’’ was the 
topic considered at the first meeting of the 
season, November 14. The speaker was 
Mark R. Shibles, Superintendent of Schools, 
Belmont, Massachusetts, and President of the 
Rotary Club, Director of the New England 
Superintendents’ Association, and member 
of the editorial staff, Harvard Review.  In- 
cluded in the discussion was a summary of the 
report of the Harvard Committee, General 
Education in a Free Society. Vocational Coun- 
seling and Placement Agencies in Greater Boston 
has just been issued by the Research Commit- 
tee, Zelda Lions, chairman. A revision of 
the 1938 booklet, it gives specific informa- 
tion on vocational services offered by a 
selected group of agencies in the area. For 
additional copies, send 10 cents to Treasurer 
Pennell N. Aborn, Walker Memorial, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
42, Massachusetts. ... Other Branch meet- 
ings will be held January 9, March 13, and 
May 8. 


Merrimack Valley 


William Kvaraceus of ,Boston University 
School of Education spoke on ‘‘Behavior 
Problems of Youth"’ at the dinner meeting, 
October 22. The meeting was well attended 
by directors of guidance, deans, counselors, 
teachers, and social workers. New mem- 
bers were introduced. Joseph M. Walsh at 
the piano furnished the dinner music. 


Detroit 


Music in relation to guidance was the 
theme of the meeting, December 10. A pro- 
gram of Christmas music was presented by 
the Schoolman’s Chorus and choirs from the 
schools. On November 14 the Branch met 
with the Michigan Teachers Association. At 
the first meeting of the season, October 24, 
the Branch visited Cranbrook Academy of 
Art and Institute of Science, Bloomfield 


News of Branches 


Hills, Michigan. Albere C. Janer, head 
of the Art Museum, was the speaker. The 
Museum supplies nearby schools with ex- 
hibits and lectures. 


St. Louis 


How to develop a plan of counselor train- 
ing, how to interpret the counseling move- 
ment to the community, how to coordinate 
counseling activities are the topics which 
will be considered in the Branch’s program 
for the year. At the meeting, November 28, 
committees conferred to plan their work, 
members were invited to attend these con- 
ferences and to participate in the activities of 
the committees of their choice. 


Omaha 


Thirty persons from industry, training 
centers, and social agencies have formed a 
committee to educate the public in employ- 
ment of the handicapped: This action re- 
sulted from the October meeting's panel dis- 
cussion of “‘Employment of the Handi- 
capped.’ The panel included Max Watson, 
Personnel Director of Jubilee Manufacturing 
Company; Ed J. Kuncel, blind instructor of 
History and Debate, South High School; 
Ted Martin, Veterans Center; Dr. E. E. 
Hosman, Director on Board, Goodwill Indus- 
tries; and Moderator B. L. Prosch, Personnel 
Director, Swift and Company. 

Progress on the on-the-job training of 
veterans was reported at the November 
meeting. Nebraska was one of the first 
states to get the programs operating. Be- 
tween 500 and 600 veterans have been apply- 
ing each week. Firms applying for certifica- 
tion as training centers are receiving prompt 
consideration. The discussants were Claude 
Golding, Assistant State Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative, USES; B. T. Meckel 
and Harris Peterson, Veterans Administra- 
tion; and Moderator Bernard Gyger, Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
Omaha Public Schools. 

The Study Group for Professional Coun- 
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selors and Personnel Directors has scheduled 
four meetings for the season. The first will 
be a demonstration interview by the USES; 
the second, Techniques of Testing, Psycho- 
logical Department, University of Omaha; 
the third, a study of Resources of the Com- 
munity, including a study of the USES files 
for a study of job classifications; and finally, 
a summary meeting and consideration of the 
techniques of follow-up. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


The bulletin announcing the meetings 
scheduled for this season lists three com- 
mittees engaged in these projects: to con- 
tinue the study of attendance problems, to 
recommend action on problems of promo- 
tion, to report on current literature. At the 
meeting October 17 Miss Waterhouse re- 
ported on the annual conference of Super- 
visors of Guidance. Marian Taylor and Ger- 
trude Booth discussed testing in the local 
schools. A meeting was scheduled for De- 
cember 5 and February 27, when Mrs. Mi- 
halko would present ‘‘A Reading Clinic in 
Action.” 


Long Island, N. Y. 


Adelphi College, which is celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary, was host to the Branch 
at a dinner meeting Thursday, December 6. 
The theme of the meeting was helping youth 
to find themselves. Elizabeth Junken of the 
American Psychological Association and the 
Rorschach Institute spoke on ‘*Tests—Their 
Uses and Abuses."’ Mrs. Jay Baldwin, Presi- 
dent of the Cooperative Society of Spastics, 
spoke on ‘‘Forgotten Children."’ Before the 
dinner, guests had the opportunity of visiting 
the Adelphia buildings and campus. 


New York City 


At the meeting November 7 the discussion 
centered around the gaps in public adult edu- 
cation in New York City. Speakers were 
Edward Hachtel, Appraiser of the Vocational 
Advisory Service, and Winifred Fisher, Execu- 
tive Director of the Adult Education Coun- 
cil. The steady decrease in public classes 
and facilities for adults was stressed, as well 




























as the areas of training in which the need wa; 
greatest. Since state aid is now availabj- 
for adult education activities, the two o. 
ganizations represented by the speaker 
were asked to prepare a statement of the yo. 
cational training needs for adults and to ey. 
plore other possibilities, such as turoria| 
services for veterans who are taking corre. The 
spondence courses (a program already operat. 
ing in New Jersey). The information woul 
be sent to civic groups urging them to arous 
public opinion to demand better facilities for 
adult education. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 


Dr. Albert Kaiser, Health Officer, City of 
Rochester, spoke on “‘The Problem of the 
Handicapped from the Public Health Point of 
View,"’ at the meeting, December 6. Col. ] 
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Westchester, N. Y. 


Efficient, prompt service given in the veter 
an’s home community should be the aim of 
those serving the veteran. The Scarsdale 
Plan was outlined at the meeting held Octo- 
ber 23, at White Plains. George T. Nicker- 
son, dean of boys, and Florence Beaman, dean 
of girls, Scarsdale High School, led the dis- 
cussion. More than 50 persons attended this 
opening meeting of the season. 


Western New York 


A common-sense evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of vocational guidance was pro- 
posed by A. G. Nelson at the meeting Noven- 
ber 17. The counselor might ask himself 
these questions: Is there a gradual increase 
in the number of pupils who seek counseling 
voluntarily, who borrow books on occups 
tions, who request tests? What are the at- 
titudes toward counseling of pupils, pares, 
and teachers? How many cases do you actu: 
ally know to have been benefited? Has the 
number of misfits and failures in courses 
decreased? Are graduates well placed? How 
many respond to follow-up cards? How 
many desirable curriculum changes have tc 
sulted from the counselor's recommends 
tions? 

Dr. Nelson doubts whether everyone aceds 
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intensive counseling, as the result of his 
study of veterans whom he has counseled 
as Associate Vocational Adviser of Veterans’ 
Education, Cornell University. 


Cincinnati 


The Branch this year is celebrating its 
rwenty-fifth anniversary. It has grown from 
a nucleus of persons interested in guidance in 
education to a group concerned with gui- 
dance in all fields. Programs this year in- 
clude panel discussions of the problems of the 
veteran as well as those facing industry and 
the schools. The current officers represent 
both schools and industry. 


Philadelphia 


Col. John N. Smith and Clare S. Spackman 
spoke on the “Needs of the Physically Handi- 
capped"’ at the meeting, December 3. Coll. 
Smith, Director, Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled, New York City, illustrated 
his talk with the Institute film, ““The School 
of Another Chance,"’ with a commentary by 
Lowell Thomas. Miss Spackman, Director 
of Curative Workshop, Philadelphia School 


_ of Occupational Therapy, discussed develop- 


ments in programs for ine handicapped in 
Philadelphia. Chairman for the meeting was 


Rita Shubin, Supervisor, Department for the 


_ Handicapped, Employment and Vocational 
Bureau, Philadelphia. 


ae 


Ca 


Post-war Labor Problems was the topic 


_ at the meeting, December 10. Members of 
_ the panel were Paul L. Cressman, Director 


of Vocational Education, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction; James L. 
McDevitt, President, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Labor; Alfred Hoffman, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers; Alphonse Heningburg, Chairman, Edu- 
cation Services, National Urban League; 
Sylvester Garrett, Chairman, Regional War 
Labor Board, Philadelphia; Forrest H. Kirk- 
patrick, Dean, Bethany (W. Va.) College, 
and RCA, Camden, Moderator. 


Rhode Island 


J. Wendell Yeo spoke on ‘Community 
Consciousness of the Need for Guidance’ 
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at the luncheon, October 25. Dr. Yeo is As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education. 


Vermont 


. The first meeting of the season was held 
October 25 at Montpelier. The speaker of 
the evening was the Reverend Kenneth W. 
Berry of Randolph, who discussed a philoso- 
phy of counseling which he has evolved 
as the result of his experience with the Per- 
sonal Problem Counseling Clinic, Randolph. 
For two years he and his wife, who is a 
physician, have been associated with this 
clinic which was established to offer a coun- 
seling service for adults and youth with 
minor emotional problems. 





Who’s Who and Where 








—_——- 





Forrest H. Kirxparrick has returned to 
the faculty of Bethany College (W. Va.) as 
Dean of Students after having been on leave of 
absence during the war years. During this 
period he served as Personnel Manager of the 
Indianapolis Plant of Radio Corporation of 
America and later as Manager of Personnel 
Administration for the seven plants and re- 
gional offices of the manufacturing division. 
Dean Kirkpatrick is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Occupational Research 
Division of NVGA. 


James GemmMe te has accepted appointment 
as Assistant Professor in Charge of Business 
Education, the Pennsylvania State College. 
He had been Instructor in Commerce, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany. 


Catnertne M. Kzocu has been appointed 
City Director of Guidance in the Public 
Schools, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


Harotp R. Benjamin has been appointed 
Director of the Division. of International 
Educational Relations, U. S$. Office of Educa- 
tion. During the War he served as Major, 
U. S. Army, A-2 Section, Headquarters of the 
Far East Air Forces, Manila. He had also seen 
service in World War I and on the Mexican 























Border. Dr. Benjamin has had long ex- 
perience in the public schools and in universi- 
ties and was Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, when he 
entered the Army. One of his special inter- 
ests has been the field of comparative educa- 
tion. . 


Ricnarp C. Burts is now Dean of Men and 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. Dr. Burts was 
formerly Assistant Dean of Students, City 
College, New York City. 


Lr. Cor. Crarence Linton, AUS, was 
transferred from the European Theater for 
temporary duty as Adviser to officers in 
charge of the Army Education Program in 
the China Theater. 


Herpert SANDERSON has been appointed 
Director of the Vocational Guidance and 
Employment Department, Jewish Welfare 
Society of Buffalo, New York. Mr. Sander- 
son formerly was associated with the Com- 
munity Vocational Service, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


W. Carson Ryan, President of the Child 
Study Association of America and head of 
the division of teacher training of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, is scheduled to go to 
China to study the most effective means of 
aiding young Chinese war victims. 


Lr. Cor. Spencer D. Bensow, who has 
been associated with the Information and 
Education Division, War Department, is now 
Commandant, U. S. Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Gaten Jones has been appointed Director 
of the new Division of Secondary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. Formerly prin- 
cipal of East Orange, N. J., High School, 
Dr. Jones has had more than 20 years’ ex- 
perience as administrator in schools in the 
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East and Middle-West. He has given sum. 
mer school courses at the University of Mis. 
souri, Ohio State, the Pennsylvania Stare 
College, Harvard, Lehigh, University of 
Pennsylvania, and other institutions. He js 
the author of Extracurricular Activities jn 
Relation to the Curriculum, and contributed 
three chapters to Guidance in Public Secondary 
Schools. 


Wittiam T. Gorpon, who has recently 
been employed by the General Motors Cor. 
poration, has accepted a position with Na. 
tional Distillers Products Corporation where 
he handles wage surveys and job analysis. 


Atonzo Ketioce has resigned from his 
post with the Connecticut State Department 
of Education to become Director of Com- 
munity Education, Bridgeport Community 
Advisory Service Center. 


GeorGe H. Fern succeeds W. D. Boutwel! 
as editor of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion Journal. Mr. Fern has served as State 
Director of Vocational Education in Texas 
and Michigan. 


Clarence S. Yoakum 


Clarence S. Yoakum, Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Michigan, died sud- 
denly, November 20, 1945. During World 
War I he rose to the rank of Major in the 
Army's psychological service. After the war 
he was appointed Professor of Applied Psy- 
chology and Director of the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Research, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. He subsequently became Professor 
of Personnel Management and Director of 
the Bureau of University Research, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, Northwestern University; Vice-Presi- 
dent, and since 1935, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Uniyersity of Michigan. 

Dr. Yoakum was co-author of Army Mental 
Tests and Selection and Training of Salesmen. 
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Current News + + 


Occupations . . .Techniques . . . Personalities . . . Conferences 





Business Groups Aid Veterans 


ARIOUS PROFESSIONAL and business groups 
V are making concerted effort to aid the 
veteran in vocational adjustment. The Air 
Conditioning and Refrigerating Machinery 
Association, for example, is distributing a 
booklet that outlines the various fields in the 
industry, lists training schools, reference 
books and manuals, the larger companies 
The book- 
Jet is distributed to military hospitals, the 
Red Cross, service organizations, or it may 
be obtained direct from the Association, 
outhern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

The textile industry of New York City has 
organized the Central Textile Guidance 
gency for Veterans, a clearing bureau for 
hose wishing to enter the business. The 
Agency will supply information on trends 
in the business, methods of raising capital, 
business requirements, and desirable loca- 
ions for businesses. It will aid in obtaining 
erchandise, renting premises, and will 
upply gratis for a short period the services 
of certified accountants and attorneys. 

The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards has been advising veterans for more 
han two years. The Chicago Board is 
pperating an apprentice training for veter- 
ns seeking employment. Other local Boards 
ooperate with universities giving training 
ourses. The University of Wisconsin School 
bf Commerce offers a four-year curriculum in 
cal estate. 

The Independent Telephone Companies 
bf Texas are eager to employ veterans with 
ommunications experience. They are co- 
bperating with the USES offices in their 
tas, exchanging information which may 
timately lead to placement. 


For veterans seeking jobs as teachers, 
Connecticut has established a special division 
in its State Department of Education. Local 
veterans employment representatives for- 
ward to this Division information regarding 
the qualifications of veteran applicants. 
The Veterans Division informs the veterans 
of openings and includes information on 
their qualifications in the Monthly Letter 
which goes to prospective employers. 

Connecticut also has evolved a plan for 
relieving the shortage of pharmacists through 
cooperation between the Connecticut Phar- 
maceutical Association and the USES offices. 
The Association will place orders for veter- 
ans at the local USES offices. Those requir- 
ing more training will be informed about the 
course at the University of Connecticut Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. 

The National Pharmacy Committee on 
Public Information is assisting veterans 
through the distribution of the pamphlets, 
Pharmacy as a Career and Your Future in Phar- 
macy to USES offices. 

The Mississippi State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, cooperating with the State Veter- 
ans Employment Representatives, has sur- 
veyed requirements of more than 500 drug- 
gists in the state. This information has been 
given to local USES offices. 

The Building Congress of Baltimore offers 
an apprentice training program for veterans. 
It circulates in its bulletin information on the 
employment of veterans. .In cooperation 
with the Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive it will aid in placing veterans who wish 
jobs with contractors or sub-contractors in 
the construction industry. 

A central national registration and place- 
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ment service for veterans trained to care for 
the physically handicapped is being estab- 
lished by the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. Personnel would in- 
clude physicians, occupational and physical 
therapy technicians, speech specialists, coun- 
selors, psychologists. The Society, cooperat- 
ing with the Baruch Committee on Physical 
Medicine, plans a nation-wide program 
of rehabilitation centers where handicapped 
veterans and civilians could receive physical 
reconditioning, vocational guidance, and 
training. The Society's Employment Ex- 
change would clear information on training 
facilities and scholarships for all who wish to 
enter or continue training for work with the 
handicapped. 

More than a thousand veterans of Roch- 
ester, New York, may receive apprentice 
training in the clothing industry. Under 
programs set up by the State Apprenticeship 
Council they will receive a minimum of 144 
hours of related classroom instruction during 
their apprenticeship. 

The Advertising Club of New York in the 
first six weeks’ operation of its veterans 
placement program has placed 40 veterans in 
advertising and related fields. Two hundred 
fifty-six have registered so far. The veterans 
attend panel discussions and are counseled 
by leading executives. They are instructed 
in filling out résumés of experience and given 
other aids at the club. 


Does Your Library Serve Veterans? 


Libraries throughout the country are giv- 
ing important service to veterans, reports the 
ALA Baulletin.' The Denver Public Library 
supplies available information with staff 
assistance. Through its Public Affairs In- 
formation Center, it cooperates with USES 
and the Veterans Administration in referral. 
It cooperates also in special projects with the 
70 member agencies of the Adult Education 
Council. 

At Winchester, Massachusetts, the War 
Veterans Advisory Committee has a special 
room for a consulting and guidance center. 


Association Bulletin, June, 1945, p. 


* American Library 
197. See also “‘How a Public Li Serves Veterans,” 
Ethel McGruer, Occupations, , 1945, p. 141. 
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The committee keeps in close touch wy} 
local agencies serving the returning veter,; 
The Kansas City, Missouri, Public |ib;,, 
also works closely with the Committee {, 
Returning Veterans of the Citizens’ Planning 
Committee and with the public schools. 

Cincinnati Public Library, cooperating 
with the Adult Education Council, show, 
films on rehabilitation and readjustmen; 
problems to veterans and civilians. Boo} 
reviews and book-lists are distributed 

A trained counselor supplied by the Si 
Diego Council for Education meets veteran, 
at a desk in the lobby of the Public Library, 
In Akron, Ohio, service to veterans is concen. 
trated in the Business and Labor Servic. 
Division. 

Cities near military hospitals supply books 
and information to convalescents and their 
instructors. Louisville Free Public Library 
distributes material to the Army Air Forces 
Convalescent Hospital, Nichols General Hos. 
pital, and to the rehabilitation center at For 
Knox; the Lawson General Hospital 1s ser 
viced by the Atlanta Carnegie Library. 


Cincinnati's Program 


Educational and vocational counseling ar 
offered at the Veterans Center, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati. The Public Schoo! pro- 
gtam permits students at the Center to aé- 
vance at their own pace, under tutors a 
signed to groups of not more than 10. The 
year-round program is from 8:30 to 5, fi 
days a week. At the Center, veterans maj 
graduate on the basis of 16 high schoo! 
units, earned in high school, the Arme 
Forces, and the Center, or on the basis of 
general tests without reference to speciti 
units earned. 

Director of the Center is Lt. George \ank 
ers, USNR, former counselor in the Cir 
cinnati Schools, who recently returned from 
Tarawa, the Marshalls, the Philippines, a0 
Tokyo invasions. 

Veterans may also complete their secon’: 
ary school education in regular classes at a0! 
of the day or evening high and vocation’ 
schools in the city. Tuition is free to Lit 
cinnati residents. Tuition at the Veceram 
Center is charged for actual cost of supplies 
and is paid by the Federal Government. 









































any GI'S who want further training 
will not return to a school or college 
campus. They will seek on-the-job training 
in busitess or industry. This is a heavy 
responsibility. It is important that this 
responsibility be clearly defined. The rights 
of both employers and veterans must be safe- 
guarded. 

The Veterans Administration determines 
the eligibility of veterans for the educational 
or training program. It provides the funds. 
Under the law’ the state is responsible for 
setting the standards and approving the 
training programs either in colleges or in- 
ustry. How veterans are protected from 
“fake’’ schools was described in Occupa- 
ons, December, 1945, p. 137. Standards 
or business and industry giving training to 
yeterans, established by the state of Ohio, 
re described in a recent issue of The Re- 
orter.* 

In Ohio the State Department of Education 
is the approving agency for establishments 
fering in-training. A written program of 
o-the-job training must be submitted, which 
onforms to the following: 


1. That the training is established for a 
recognized job or occupation which 
requires the acquisition of job skills and 
job information, and one in which it is 
customary to pay a differential be- 
tween the beginning wage and the 
wage upon completion of a definite 
training period. 
That the employer will place the 
veteran under the instruction and 
supervision of a fully trained and 
competent worker in the occupation 
who has demonstrated ability to in- 
struct others. 
3. That the schedule of on-the-job ex- 
periences is organized in a logical se- 
‘Under the G.I. Bill the veteran may receive voca- 
ional training at “business or other establishments pro- 
ding a tice or other training on the job, including 
ose u the supervision of an approved college or 
‘versity or any State ment a iiomsian. or any 
we ag agency or State Board of Vocational 
* Published by the ional Planning Committee 
the Welfare Federation, Cleveland. : 


On-the-Job Training for the Veteran 


quence and includes the approximate 
time to be spent on each phase of the 
job or occupation. 

4. That the establishment has adequate 
facilities for providing instruction. 

5. That the employer will supervise, ex- 
amine, and keep adequate records of 
the veteran's progress in his on-the- 
job training. 


On-the-job training implies that the vet- 
eran will receive experience and do work that 
will enable him to learn a specific job. He 
will receive job knowledge, theory, and 
technical information which will make him 
competent. This training may include night 
classes. 

A business or industry wishing to estab- 
lish a training program has three alterna- 
tives: it May sct up its Own program; it 
may seek help from the local superintendent 
of schools, the Director or Coordinator of 
Vocational Education, or from the Veterans 
Training Service, State Department of Edu- 
cation; it may follow both courses. 

A business setting up its own program 
must have it approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for specific jobs or occupa- 
tions. Generally the training should be 
individual instruction. It should lead to 
improvement on the job and upgrade train- 
ing on new jobs. There should be close co- 
operation between production service per- 
sonnel and training personnel. 

Business or industry submitting a training 
program for approval should include a job 
description based on the Dictionary of Occw- 
pational Titles. The program should give the 
training schedule by months, with a break- 
down showing the length of time required 
to teach the veteran cach of the operations 
in the job description. Training facilities, 
equipment, qualifications of teaching per- 
sonnel must be stated. The plan for supple- 
mentary study must be outlined. (The local 
Superintendent of Schools will make night 
classes available to veterans.) The training 
establishment must also state who will be in 
charge of the veterans’ program, evaluate 
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progress, and he responsible for the reports 
to the Veterans Administration. The wage 
scale must be stated—beginning wage and 
possible increases. 

With such a blueprint the training program 
should bring maximum benefits to both em- 
ployer and veteran. It should speed the 
occupational adjustment of youth who dur- 
ing long months of service have dreamed of 
home and a job. 


Army and Navy training films useful in 
civilian education will be distributed through 
the Department of Commerce. The U. S. 
Office of Education will publicize the films 
and the means of obtaining them through its 
surplus property, liaison officer network. 





The Army Air Forces is covering the Pacific 
with a discussion panel to inform the troops 
of current economic developments in the 
United States. The panel includes repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Commerce, 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, NAM, 
USES, AFL, and CIO. They are scheduled 
for one-, two-, and three-night stands in a 
30- to 45-day trip. 


Of the 600 veterans who have returned to 
the New Departure plant, General Motors, 
less than 1 per cent had to be shifted from the 
job in which they were first placed. Careful 
testing and placement, training of supervisors 
and foremen are factors believed responsible 
for this record at the Bristol, Connecticut, 
plant. 


To Study Guardianship 


The Veterans Administration reports that it 

has had 150,000 minor wards under guardian- 
ship as a result of World War I and that it is 
expecting the number to be perhaps a quarter 
of a million as a result of World War II. 
With funds authorized by Congress, the 
Children’s Bureau will make a study of exist- 
ing conditions of guardianship throughout 
the country, which are believed to be inade- 
‘quate to serve the best interests of the chil- 
dren concerned. In no state is a social investi- 
gation prior to the appointment of a guardian 
mandatory. 
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New Publications 


Educator's Washington Dispatch is a {yy 
page national newsletter aimed to kee P its 
readers abreast of the personalities, fonea 
and trends which affect education. Compile: 
by a staff of Washington writers, publishe: 
by A. C. Croft, the Dispatch will be pu). 
lished fortnightly. 

The Public and Education is a new month) 
edited by Lyle W. Ashby and published }, 
the National Education Association. [rt w)) 
provide important information concerning, 
the role of education in the nation and w,) 
be sent without charge to leaders amon 
laymen and in the teaching profession. 
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School Life, published during the war « 
the biweekly Education for Victory, has - 
sumed publication as a monthly journd 
Its editorial program includes departmens 
dealing with school administration, secon. 
ary education, elementary education, vow 
tional education, as well as internation 
educational relations. Published by tx 
U. S. Office of Education, it may be obtains! 
by sending $1.00 for a year’s subscription « 
Superintendent of Documents, Governmen: 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Youth considering teaching as a care: 
will receive inspiration from ‘‘Assignment 
Tomorrow,’ a documentary film produc: 
by the National Education Association. 
It is a black and white 25-minute, 16-mo 
film. There are no charges for the film i 
though in some states there may be a nom: 
nal booking and service fee. For bookia 
requests, address your state education » 
sociation or the National Education 4» 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Occupations in Readers’ Guide 
We are happy to announce that OCCL Be 
PATIONS is now listed in Readers’ Gui: 

to Periodical Literature. This listing, t 
result of popular demand, will unquestio 
ably bring the Journal to the attention @ 
even more ers and research worke® 
in the field and will enlarge its sphere 
usefulness. 









































State Supervisors Report 


a four. A recent survey of 95 per cent of North 
Carolina high schools shows an increase in 
guidance practices during the last three 
years. Supervisor Barrett reports that 77.2 
ner cent of the schools used cumulative 
records in 1944-1945, an increase of 14 per 
cent over the previous year. Individual 
counseling increased from 62.3 to 75 per cent. 

There is an increase also in in-service train- 
ing. Programs were held in four counties, 
ranging from 3 to 6 two-hour meetings, at 
which specific phases of a guidance program 
were discussed. Classes consisted of the 
county superintendent, principals and teach- 
ers representing each school in the county... . 
Counselors also had the opportunity to ex- 
change ideas at the district meetings of the 
North Carolina Education Association. . . . 
A bulletin, Sources of Free Materials on Occupa- 
tions, has been issued by the North Carolina 
OIGS. 
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A Directory of Training Opportunities in West 
Virginia has been compiled by Supervisor 
Charles P. Harper. Distributed to high 
schools and other agencies concerned with 
counseling civilians or veterans, the Directory 
includes information on courses, degrees, re- 
quirements, fees in colleges, professional and 
vocational schools. . . . Ninety counselors 
and two county directors of guidance are 
serving in the state this year as compared 
with seventy counselors and one director 
last year. . . . Am important part of the 
OIGS program for this year is to foster in- 
service training of counselors, librarians, 
and vocational teachers through conferences 
and college courses. Courses on a graduate 
level have been organized by the University 
of West Virginia at Bluefield, Beckley, 
Charleston, and Welch. 


Glen L. Weaver has been appointed full 
time State Supervisor, OIGS, Oregon. For 
the past three years he has served as Assis- 
tant State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion. Winston D. Purvine who had been 
State Supervisor on a part-time basis has 
been appointed State Supervisor of Trades and 
Industry. 
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Western Reserve Institute 

An Institute on vocational counseling, 
December 6-8, was part of a series held at 
the Western Reserve University School of 
Applied Social Sciences, Cleveland. Faculty 
chairman was Olive K. Banister, Director, 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Children’s Ser- 
vices, Cleveland. Walter V. Bingham, was 
conference leader. Dr. Bingham is Chief 
Psychologist and Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Personnel, AGO, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Institute enrollees were limited 
to 40 persons. Among the topics considered 
were interviewing techniques, factors affect- 
ing vocational problems, imparting occupa- 
tional information, placement, and follow- 
up. Vocational counseling cases were stud- 
ied. Co-sponsor of the Institute was the 
Occupational Planning Committee of Greater 
Cleveland. 


New Placement Service for Negroes 

A placement service for Negroes in white- 
collar and professional positions is an- 
nounced by the American Friends Service 
Committee. The service is available to 
Negro college graduates who have shown 
superior ability. Preference will be given to 
those who have been successfully employed, 
More than a routine placement bureau, the 
project will provide the basis for association 
between the educated Negro and white 
workers. 

The project is undertaken by the Social- 
Industrial Section of the American Friends 
Service Committee. The secretary of the 
Placement Service, Frank S. Loescher, is 
visiting colleges to interview outstanding 
Negro candidates and is presenting his pro- 
gram to employers. The service will co- 
operate with, but not duplicate, the service 
of the National Urban League and other 
agencies. Activities will begin in the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area (eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and southern New Jersey) 
but will be extended to any employer or in- 
stitution prepared to consider Negroes for 
white-collar and professional employment, 
regardless of location. For further informa- 
tion, write Frank S. Loescher, Secretary, 
Placement Service, American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia 7. 
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Bill to Give Equal Pay 


Pay based on the job and not on the sex of 
the worker is the principle embodied in the 
Pepper-Morse bill, pending before Congress. 
Introduced in the Senate in June, 1945, it was 
considered at hearings held in October, 1945. 

More than 30 agencies endorse the pro- 
posed measure, including unions and wo- 
men’s organizations. The bill would apply 
to employers engaged in interstate commerce 
—manufacturing and distributing establish- 
ments, communication systems, transporta- 
tion companies, and others. Only employ- 
ers with 8 or more regular employees would 
be affected. 

Advocates of the bill point out that it 
‘not only embodies a principle of fairness 
to women workers but rests on a sound eco- 
nomic basis, for the employment of women 
at rates less than men receive for work of 
comparable quantity and quality leads to 
reduced wage levels for all workers and ulti- 
mately decreases purchasing power all along 
the line.” 

The struggle for equal pay for women has 
gained momentum since World War I. In 
1938 under the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act equal pay was applied to minimum wage 
rates. In 1923 the Civil Service Classification 
Act established the position that federal jobs 
were open to men and women and pay was 
to be on the basis of the job rather than on 
the sex of the worker. 

Six states have equal pay laws: Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Illinois, New York, 
and Washington. The Michigan and Illi- 
nois laws cover manufacturing only. In- 
dividual state standards, however, are dif- 
ficult to maintain in competition with states 
having lower standards and for this reason 
federal legislation is proposed. 


Atlanta University 


A Guidance Syllabus and an Information 
Booklet were prepared as special projects by 
students in the School of Education, At- 
lanta University, during the summer session 
of 1945. Through the Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Club, students participated in panel 
discussions, field visits, and other group 
activities. Among the speakers who ad- 
dressed the group were Judge Jesse Woods of 


























the Juvenile Court; Judge Virlyn Mo 
Fulton County Criminal Court; Mrs. A. 8 
Hatcher, Coordinator of the V Ocational 
Placement Program, and Floyd Sullivan, 
Administrative Assistant, Booker T. Wash. 
ington High School; H. H. Bixler, Directo 
of Guidance and Testing, Atlanta Pub, 
Schools; R. D. Pullian, State Director of 
Guidance; City Superintendents Ira Jarre) 
and Roy Davis; and members of the Aciant 
University summer school faculty. 

Sixty students enrolled in the courses jp 
Guidance and Personnel Administration the 
first session; 93 were enrolled the second ss- 
sion. Fifteen states were represented. Thos 
taking the courses included college deans, 
public school teachers and principals, and 
county supervisors. 

The courses were initiated in the summer 
of 1944 by Henry C. Hamilton as the Prio- 
ciples and Practices of Guidance. They were 
continued in 1945 under E. Beulah Winston. 


Grant to Study Vocational Guidance 


The Maynz Grant for study in vocational 
guidance has been established by the Na- 
tional Urban League in cooperation with 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
First recipient of this one-year fellowship i: 
Phoebe E. Goff. Mrs. Goff is on leave from 
the Chicago Welfare Administration where 
she was Assistant to the Employment Direc- 
tor and Supervisor of Placement Service. 


Programs in Labor Relations 


The need for enlightened labor relations 
in the post-war period is obvious. Organize! 
labor’s workers’ education programs have 
expanded during the war and university-labor 
collaboration is growing. Some new dc 
velopments are cited in the August, 1945, 
issue of Monthly Labor Review, page 316. 

New York State has established at Cornel! 
University the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, the firs 
state-supported and controlled school of 1s 
kind in the country. The State Legislacure 
appropriated $200,000 toward the first years 
expenses. Courses are designed to promot 
employer-employee cooperation and includ: 
collective bargaining, mediation, arbitré 















































rion, workmen's compensation, social secur- 
ity, personnel management, union organiza- 
rion, economics, and sociology. Tuition is 
free to state residents. Graduates will 
ualify for positions such as_ research 
nalyst and economist for labor or manage- 
nent and for government jobs as mediators, 
ratisticians, and field workers. 

The University of Wisconsin, a pioneer in 
vorkers’ education, has been offering summer 
ourses for labor for more than 20 years. 
he University of Michigan has classes for 
orkers at its Detroit center. This service, 
art of the adult-education program author- 
ed by the state legislature, is being extended 
o communities in the upper part of the state. 
t is offered through the university extension 
rvice, with an advisory committee of 2 
presentatives from labor, 2 from the public, 
d 2 from the university. Detroit Univer- 
ity has been giving evening courses on labor 
lations for union members and the general 
ublic. 

The University of Minnesota gives courses 
nal [for trade-union members in union adminis- 
ation, public speaking, parliamentary pro- 
dure, etc. A joint labor-university com- 
ittee planned the courses. ‘s 
The California Labor School, San Fran- 
rum fPgisco, has added an advisory committee, in- 
er¢ B@uding California educators, San Francisco 
ate College, San Francisco Junior College, 
d the city superintendent of the Public 
hools. The Santa Clara University has 
ven courses in the principles of unionism 
d techniques of collective bargaining to 
ion officials. 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor and 
¢ University of Chicago collaborate in a 
inar course for labor leaders. Yale Uni- 
ity plans to continue granting scholar- 
ips for graduate seminars for trade-union 
ders. For several years Harvard Univer- 
y and trade unions have provided joint 
olarships for male union members with 
records and potentiality for leadership. 
¢ courses include economic analysis, trade- 
on problems and policy, the supervisor 
union labor, and personne] management 
trols. 

tograms for worker-education are being 
sidered in Indiana and Rhode Island. 
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Indiana University distributed more than 
10,000 questionnaires among labor unions in 
the state to obtain information for planning 
an educational program. A bill has been 
introduced into the Rhode Island legislature 
and endorsed by the Governor to appropriate 
funds for personnel to execute a program in 
schools, community centers, and union halls, 
under the auspices of the State College. 

Other colleges offering labor relations 
courses or programs in worker-education are 
University of Connecticut, Holy Cross Col- 
lege (Worcester, Mass.), New York Univer- 
sity, San Diego State College, Rockhurst 
College (Kansas City), Temple University, 
University of California, University of To- 
ledo, University of Virginia, and Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

Recent Lists of Accredited Schools 


Counselors will find the following lists of 
accredited schools useful for their files on 
information about schools and colleges. 
The list of Accredited Schools of Architec- 
ture is the first ever published. It has been 
compiled by the Nations! Architectural Ac- 
crediting Board and it will be revised an- 
nually. 

ARCHITECTURE 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
University of California, Berkeley 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D, C. 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
University of Pennsylvania, ome x om 
Pennsylvania State College, State College 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Iniversity of Texas, Austin 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
University of Washington, Seattle 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


DenTaL SCHOOLS 
The List of Dental Schools, issued by the 
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Council on Dental Education of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, is the first available 
since 1938. The Harvard School of Dental 
Medicine, not included in the original survey, 
will be considered for approval at a later 
date. Provisional approval of a school is in- 
dicated by *. 


*School of Dentistry, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

College of Dentistry, University of California, San 
Francisco 

*College of Dentistry, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 

*School of Dentistry, Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

— of Dentistry, Howard University, Washington, 
Dz. 


*Aclanta-Southern Dental College, School of Dentistry, 
Emory University, Atlanta, Ca. 

Chicago College of Dental Surgery, School of Dentistry, 
Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

Dental School, Northwestern University, Chicago, IIl. 

College of Dentistry, University of Illinois, Chicago 

School of Dentistry, Indiana University, Indianapolis 

College of Dentistry, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

School of Dentistry, University of Louisville, Louisville, 


Ky. 
*School of Dentistry, Loyola University, New Orleans, 
La 


Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, Dental School, 
University of Maryland, Baltimore 
Dental School, Tufts College, Boston, Mass. 
*School of Dentistry, University of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich. 
School of Dentistry, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
School of Dentistry, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis 
Kansas City-Western Dental College, School of Dentis- 
try, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 
*School of Dentistry, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
School of Dentistry, Washington University, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
College of Dentistry, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
School of Dental and Oral Surgery, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 
*College of Dentistry, New York University, New York 
School of Dentistry, University of Buffalo, N. Y. 
College of Dentistry, Ohio State University, Columbus 
School of Dentistry, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
*School of Dentistry, University of Oregon, Portland 
(Formerly School of Dentistry, North Pacific College 
of Oregon, Portland) 
— Dentistry, Temple University, Philadelphia, 


a. 

The Thomas W. Evans Museum and Dental Institute 
School of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

School of Dentistry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 

School of Dentistry, Meharry Medical College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

College of Dentistry, University of Tennessee, Memphis 
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Notes from Overseas 
— 


Vocational Guidance in New Zealand 


Among the topics considered at the ,». 
nual three-day conference at Wellington i» 
May were apprenticeship, staff recruitmen; 
and training, rehabilitation of veterans, ap; 
rural problems. The constitution of th. 
New Zealand Vocational Guidance Asso¢j;. 
tion was amended to abolish the distinctigg 
between active and associate members an; 
to enlarge the Executive Committee to jp. 
clude a new officer, Second Vice-Presiden; 
This office would be automatically filled by 
the retiring President, to insure continuity 
in carrying out the policies of the Associ: 
tion. 

The total membership of the Association j 
213, an increase of 25 during the year. Other 
changes in the constitution are contemplated 
to integrate the 12 local groups with the nm 
tional association. The mimeographei 
monthly bulletin has been well received ani 
the Executive Committee is considering th: 
production of a more ambitious printed pu 
lication. 

The National Vocational Guidance As 
sociation extends best wishes and congratul: 
tions to the New Zealand Vocational Gu 
dance Association. 


_—_—___—_! 
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Terms of G.I. Bill 


The statement that the veterans who got 
college under the G.I. Bill ‘do not have « 
pay back a cent to Uncle Sam"’ in Mr. Bloc 
jes’ article, December Occupations, p. |* 
is questioned by a reader, L. D. Rhodes, « 
the New York State Division of Vocation 
Rehabilitation. Mr. Rhodes points out thi 
Sec. 1505, Public Law 346, states that a 
benefits paid to veterans will be charg 
against any bonus the veteran may latcr® 
ceive. 

This provision is in the G.I. Bill but ac 
ally there is no guarantee that there will! 
a bonus. Furthermore, under a_pendit 
amendment benefits would not be deduct 
from a future bonus. In any case, evel 
deduction from a bonus remains the law, © 
deduction could not be interpreted as rep 
ing a loan to Uncle Sam. G.W 
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CAREERS IN BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 
By Dorée Smedley and Lura Robinson. New 
York, E. P. Dutton, 1945. Pp. 215. $2.75. 

The authors of Careers in Business for Women 
have packed into approximately 200 pages 
dynamic, forward-looking suggestions for 


nuit) the many young girls who question future 
S0Cl* MS work opportunities and their own fitness. 
The aan have drawn on the experiences 
tion sf of many other successful women and have 
Othe fii produced a book full of sound advice which 
plat should provide encouragement to even the 
he nef Most timid. af 
-aphe Theirs is a realistic ener to future op- 
od apie Portunities and they do not minimize the 
~ "B® old adage which says, ‘“Whatever you do, do 
‘8 “BS well."’ This seems to be the basis of success 
d pub in any career, they state, and they elaborate 
on this theme with many outstanding ex- 
¢ As amples of women who have rocketed like a 
ratul fF Horatio Alger hero. 


They have here a book for the new-comer 
who wants to view the aver-all picture as 
they discuss the business field in general 
and then develop the fields of work for 
women which will expand as a result of the 
war. They urge again and again that oppor- 
tunities lie in wait for those with a bit of 
imagination. They sce jobs ahead for those 
willing to watch for consumer needs and for 
those willing to give that extra ounce of 
effort which makes for satisfactory work and 
ultimate promotion. 

They seem unwilling merely to theorize 
and constantly illustrate their points with 
concrete examples of women who have suc- 
ceeded in scaling the business ladder from 
bottom to top. They have cited a suf- 
ficient number to show that there is no 
monopoly in success and it is therefore for 
those wise enough to grasp it. 

They urge each one frankly to appraise 
her abilities. Persondl, physical and mental 
qualifications must always be considered 
when starting a job. For example, tele- 

hone suietibeond work is described and a 
st of questions is tabulated which each 
girl sh ask herself before choosing this 
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work. Professions as well as jobs are dis- 
cussed; for example, the glimpse given of the 
requisites of a person going into banking. 

All in all, Careers in Business for Women is a 
straightforward, _—_-well-put-together book 
which would be valuable in every high 
school and college vocational library. We 
need the urge and encouragement which the 
authors aim to combine with their realiza- 
tion that jobs mean work and success means 
character. Women in tomorrow's world 
will have to meet challenges of many sorts 
and Miss Smedley, Miss Robinson, and the 
reviewer think they have the ability and will 
succeed if they are willing to start at the 
bottom and prove their capabilities step by 
step. The section on ‘creating your own 
opportunities’ might have been given more 
space but even in a scant three pases there is 
breadth of encouragement for those wanting 
work in many ficlds from electronics to 
music. 

The book is good reading and will interest 
both old and young.—Catuerine Fitene 
Snouse, Ch. Brd., Institute of Women's Pro- 
fessional Relations. 


NEW GOALS FOR OLD AGE. Edited by 
George Lawton. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. 210. $2.75. 


This book consists of lectures or — 
presented by more than a dozen specialists 
in a course conducted under the auspices of 
the Section on the Care of the Aged of the 
Welfare Council of New York City. It 
was planned for those concerned with the care 
of older people in institutions or through 
social agencies. There is a bibliography of 
several hundred titles. A prologue and two 
of the papers were written by the editor, 
George poll Director, Old Age Counsel- 
ing Center, New York City. 

The authors point out that child‘iood and 
adolescence have been studied extensively 
and much has been done to help the indivi- 
dual make the adjustments that characterize 
these two important periods of the life span. 
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Old age, on the other hand, has been sadly 
neglected. Yet the pepe when the indi- 
vidual is no longer able to carry the responsi- 
bilities that claimed his energies for many 
years requires profound readjustments, oc- 
cupational, physical, psychological, and so- 
cial. 

New Goals for Old Age is concerned with two 
closely related problems: bringing greater 
happiness and satisfaction into the later years 
of life and reducing the enormous social 
waste resulting from failure to find usetul 
outlets for the interests and abilities of older 
people. 

The forward-looking nature of the book 
is well shown by a few quotations: ‘‘Re- 
tirement on pension, medical care, old age 
homes—none of these measures solve the 
problem of older people.” 

‘We must find some way of taking into 
account the increasing number of old people, 
some way of making the transition from ma- 
turity to old age with a minimum of the de- 
struction, wastage, unhappiness and misery 
that now obtain so widely.” 

‘In the next decade or two the study of 
mental abilities in the aged will be almost as 
common as that of children today, and voca- 
tional guidance based on knowledge of when 
old people are weak and when strong will be 
possible." 

‘Best for old people would be real jobs, 
real family relationships, real functioning in 
society. But if they cannot be given real 
lives they must have proxy ones Nine 
million old people today, twenty-six million 
in 1980 cannot be relegated to lives of sus- 
ee animation. . They need bureaus 
or the exchange of services. The retired 
carpenter, doctor, teacher, nurse, painter, 
gardener—all have something to contribute 
to each other and themselves."’ 

“Some day every community will have its 
schools for older people with courses of 
study designed for the special needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of men and women in the 
sixties, seventies, and even eighties."’ 

The points of view of selected specialists 
are presented regarding ways and means of 
preserving and promoting physical, mental, 
and emotional health in the aged, and re- 
garding methods of treating disturbances 
arising in these three aspects of life. Numer- 
ous cases are cited for illustrative purposes. 

One might wish that consideration had 
been given to the question of a suitable com- 
munity organization for dealing with prob- 
lems of the aged; that participation in 





community service activities after retire. 
ment from one’s occupation had been ex. 
plored; and that some attention had bee, 
given to the possible use of public schoo! 
facilities—shops, laboratories, libraries 
counseling offices, etc.—outside of schoo] 
hours. 

However, the book is a notable contriby. 
tion to the literature of an important subject, 
Those who hope for a satisfying old age, 
as well as those concerned with care of the 
aged, should find it interesting and profitable 
reading.—Gerorce E. Mysrs, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Education, University of Michigan. 


INVESTING IN YOURSELF: A Unit for 
High School Students. By Ruth Strang 
Washington, D. C., Consumer Education 
Study, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1945. Pp.90. $0.25 

The expressed purpose of this excellent 
booklet is to oe “ta study of how the 
young person may use his resources effec- 
tively in securing an education, cultivating 
himself, and getting a start at his career.” 
In carrying out this purpose, the author ha 
wisely incorporated into her publication 
many helpful ideas contributed by students 
who had been asked to give their opinion of 
the first draft of the manuscript. 

As stated in a Preview, the message of this 
booklet is: You are worth investing in; Your 
investments in yourself pay dividends to ou 
democracy as well as to you; Your values and 
goals guide your investments; Investment in 
pec requires a knowledge of yourself; Yo 
will want to invest in an education suitable fur 
you; You will invest in your work, and your ¢x- 
perience will be a part of your education; [-very- 
thing you do to improve your personality is 4 gyi 
investment. 


Especially valuable are a Se/f-rating Soa: 
in the chapter titled “‘What Is Your Presen' 
Capital?’ and the typical daily schedules 
in the chapter “‘Investments of Time’ which 
indicate how a number of boys and girls 
divide their twenty-four hours among work, 
sleep, service, club activities, and other 
recreation. Clever illustrations at the begit- 
ning of each chapter give a preview of the 
content of the chapter while smaller il/ustr 
tions are sprinkled liberally throughout the 
text. Well-chosen selections for further reat: 
ing are listed at the end of each chapter. 

The chief value of the booklet, in che 
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opinion of this reviewer, is the emphasis on 
goals beyond mere personal and material 
cain. Not only is a challenge handed to 
high school boys and girls in building 
America and making the American dream 
come true but helpful suggestions and prac- 
tical advice are given for charting a course 
which will help the readers meet that chal- 
lenge.e Here, too, young people are given a 
new sense of their importance in helping to 
build the things and produce the food the 
' world requires, to create beauty in unbeauti- 
' ful spots, to help make the forces of nature 
serve men instead of destroying him,”’ 
to serve others in such professions as teach- 
' ers, nurses, doctors, ministers, social work- 
ers and in other professions. The author's 
challenge to her readers ends with the words: 
“Now is the time to see things as they really 
are—to dream of a better world which you 
can help build, to prepare yourself to make 
’ that dream come true, and to persist in spite 
’ of failures and difficulties.”’ 

This reviewer feels that Dr. Strang can 
safely report ‘‘mission accomplished’’ on 
the task undertaken in the preparation of this 

ublication. Packed in the ninety pages 

betaal colorful paper covers is as much solid 
_ meat as is often found in books two or three 
/times its size.—M. R. Lincenrerter, RCA- 
Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 
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‘SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN (Problems of Re- 
adjustment). By George K. Pratt, M.D. 
New York, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Inc., 1944. Pp. 233. $2.50. 

This book on problems of readjustment is 
written for relatives, friends, employers, 
and those who wish to help the ex-Service- 
man. It is not a handbook of psychological 
data for the expert. It is, rather, an informal 
presentation of readjustment problems faced 
by Servicemen and women in their return to 
ivilian employment, home life, and normal 
ommunity relations. Although written 
primarily for the lay person, it is of value 
to the individual with professional training 

the fieid. 

Much of the book is devoted to debunking 
prevalent superstitions and stigmata sur- 
“Pounding the whole subject of psychiatric 
Psorders. The author points out again and 
gain that the iatric reasons leading to 
lischarge from military service are disqualifi- 
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cations for military service only and should 
in no wise interfere with civilian employ- 
ment except in a few isolated cases. 

It contains many common-sense sugges- 
tions for both the veteran and his family and 
is replete with anecdotes and illustrations 
taken from real life. A review of chapter 
headings will indicate the nature of the field 
reese What Did Military Service Do to 
the Former Civilian?, How the Army Pre- 
vents Strains of Adjustments, Soldiers with 
Psychiatric Disabilities, The First Weeks at 
Home, Going Back to Work; and Getting 
eeedirto with the Family. The con- 
tents of the pamphlet, ‘‘Community Ser- 
vices for Veterans’’—A Guide for Planning 
and Coordination—prepared by the Na- 
tional Committee on Service to Veterans 
(National Social Work Council) are printed 
in full as an appendix to the book. 

Counselors in industry, public schools, 
family life, and social welfare will find the 
book informative and suggestive. It covers 
too broad a field to be more than sketchy in 
any one phase of the problem but is one of 
the best books published so far on this 
subject.—Irvin S. Gress, Counselor, Army- 
Navy Y.M.C.A., San Diego, California. 


500 POST-WAR JOBS FOR MEN. By 
Vocational Guidance Research. Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday Doran Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. 285. $2.50. 

Attaching the word ‘“‘research’’ to or- 
ganizations or groups which publish mate- 
rials in vocational guidance has become very 
popular. But its use does not necessarily 
make the material published the product of 
true or good woman Witness the book en- 
titled 500 Post-War Jobs for Men by Vocational 
Guidance Research. 

More than 90 per cent of this book is de- 
voted to dictionary definitions of 500 occupa- 
tions. Each description covers about one- 
half a page and oe a these items: pres- 
ent outlook, job description, requirements, 
advantages, disadvantages, carnings, ad- 
vancement opportunities, and where to ap- 
ply. The information is in many instances 
sketchy and in others somewhat misleading. 
Under present outlook for the acoustical 
engineer the following statement is made: 
‘Vast expansion of the construction industry 
should mean innumerable opportunities for 
the acoustical engineer.”’ ill there really 
be innumerable opportunities? Under require- 
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cotton textile worker the 
statement is made: ““The worker who hopes 
to advance in this industry should have a 
high school education, supplemented by 
further study of machine operation."’ A 
high school education may be desirable for 
many reasons but what it will contribute to 
helping a cotton textile worker advance in 
the cotton textile industry is unclear. 

Many of the occupations described are not 
initial or beginning occupations, yet little 
or no effort is made to present the job ladder 
leading to the occupations which are entered 
only after preliminary experience. 

One very important question is left un- 
answered. What has been used for 
selecting these occupations? Do the authors 
mean to imply that these are the occupations 
which are going to offer the greatest oppor- 
tunities in the post-war world? 

A section entitled ‘‘Aids in Selecting Your 
Job” groups most of the occupations de- 
scribed ‘according to individual interests and 
abilities."" This section, it is claimed, will 
aid the reader in selecting the occupational 
areas that hold the greatest interest for him. 
The categories established are a curious mix- 
ture of attitudes, abilities, and interests and 
do not seem to be directly based on any seri- 
ous research on the complex problem of 
interests and abilities. If vocational gui- 
dance is as easy as this, it would seem that 
many counselors are wasting their time in 

graduate study. 

A book of this sort could make a contribu- 
tion to a library of vocational guidance 
materials if valid reasons were presented for 
the selection of the particular occupations 
described, if the material given was based on 
genuine research, and if it was offered as a 
tool for use by a trained counselor. At pres- 
ent it does have limited value as a reference 
book for occupational information.—Ep- 
warD Lanpy, Director of Guidance, Montclair 
High School, Montclair, New Jersey. 
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6 WAYS TOGETA JOB. By Paul Boynton. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
Pp. 138>$1.50. 

This new post-war edition is more than a 
description of the six methods of getting a 
job. Mr. Boynton, with twenty years’ ex- 
perience in the employment field, gives 
sound advice to all job seekers. A veteran 


himself, he recognizes the problems peculiar 
to the veteran and reminds him that his war 
service is only a recommendation; 


he is in 
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competition with other job seekers. **] 
is always a good market for good men”: 
premise on which the author bases 
counsel. 

Step by step there is outlined a car 
which results in getting a job, keepin 


job, and being successful in that job th 


suggests that people are unsuccessful in | 
hunting “‘because they are poor salesm 
they do not know WHAT they have fo se 
they do not know WHERE to sell 
they do not know HOW to sell it."’ 7 
book considers in detail these three aspx 
mentioning problems and offering the s 
tions to the problems of every job hunter. 

The right choice of a job is of prime ; 
portance. The first step is self-analysis 
clear picture of assets and liabilities 
you have to sell. 
to do,"’ and WHERE you want to 
These two steps will start the campaig: 
then the job hunter can enter in earnest u 
the business of HOW. 

The six ways of getting a job are not new 
they are the same six ways that have alway) 


been used. How to make the best of each 
way, the obstacles to be overcome, and the 
tips on the fine points to remember are th: 


real aids to the job seeker. The suggestior 
are offered in a concise manner; 


practical, and they are sound. 


point and thus clears up the mistaken idea 
most applicants have of management. 

The straightforward, 
tage of this book makes it desired rea 
€ 


yr every job secker—certainly for the youth 


who is about to hunt for that first job 


Vircinta F. Wecener, Director of the Em- 


ployment Department, Central Branch, YWCA 


New York City. 


TWENTY CAREERS OF TOMORROW 
By Darrell and Frances Huff. New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945. ?; 
281. $2.50. 


Pecking into the future is always an at- 


tractive pastime, especially when the fu 
holds as many new developments as w: 


years immediately following this war. | 
would be easy to let one’s imagination rut 


wild in discussing job Opportunities that wi 
result from such developments. 
reader of Darrell and Frances Huff's volum 
cannot ~~ being impressed by the soun 

ness the authors’ predictions. Thes 
have jo numerous authorities in s' 


—W HAT 
‘‘Find the thing you want 


they are 
The author 


devotes one chapter to the employer's view- 


common-sense ap 


But the 
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-nce, industry, and business; and their book 
5 packed full of actual facts, ac companied by 
yinions of people who are in a position to 
w what they are talking about. 
Fields covered are: plastic Ss, wood, 
light metals, synthetic fabrics, electronics, 
radio, television, publishing, travel and 
transportation, private flying, automobile 
adustry, house prefabrication, refrigeration, 
scientific farming, foods and nutrition, medi- 
-ine, education, market research, and the 
exploration of fields hitherto unknown. 

Brief descriptions of inventions and changes 
in each of these fields are followed by realis- 
tic discussions of their effects on jobs, and 
something about the preparation that will be 
required for these jobs. For readers who 
wish to delve further into any of the fields 
covered, there are suggestions in the form of 
books and the names of companies engaged in 
the work. Other features are: a Foreword 
by Harry D. Kitson, a few general pointers 
on choosing a vocation, and more than sixty 
good photogr: uphs of workers on the job. 

The exciting new products and vocational 
opportunities described, plus the easy style 
of the authors, make this book fascinating 
reading, and it should be very challenging 
to the young person about to choose a voca- 
tion. A question-and-answer section in each 
chapter adds to the interest. Treatment of 

fferent fields is similar enough to facilitate 
use of the book for reference purposes and 
yet varied enough for very enjoyable reading. 

There probably never was a time when 
information of this type was needed more 
than right now, not only because of the 
tremendous changes that will take place in 
job opportunities in the next few years, but 
also because, in addition to those persons 
just coming of age, there are many whose 
choice of a career has been delayed by the 
war. Twenty Careers of Tomorrow is a book 
every counselor should have, to use himself 
stimulating 
reading for the counselee.—Rutn M. Conx- 
LIN, Industrial Relations Research and Develop- 
ment, Western Electric Co., Kearny, N. J. 
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PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE. Third Edi- 
tion. By Arthur J. Jones. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945. Pp. 
592. $3.50. 

A well-known textbook in guidance re- 
appears in revised form. While the general 


organization of Professor Jones’ volume is 


247 
approximately the same as in the first two 
editions, some new chapters or portions of 
chapters have been added in this third edi- 
tion, while others have been discarded 
The principal additions are as follows 
Chaptet XXII, Guidance of Out-of-school 
Youth (depicting the increased social con- 
cern for youth reflected in such organiza 
tions as the National Youth Administration 
and the Civilian Conservation ¢ orps): ( hap 
ter XXIII;Guidance of Negro Youth (recog 
nizing that this minority group presents 
problems which are peculiar and baffling 


| 
SOCIal al CCONOMIC rimi- 


because of the 


nations practiced against the group); ¢ hap 
ter XX VI, Duties, Characteristics. Prepara- 
tion, and Certification of the School Coun- 


selor; Chapter XX VII, Impact of the War on 
Guidance 
This edition 
omission of a chapter on 
which appeared in the second edition—con 
tent extend the 
cept of guidance hand, this 
edition has been 
of the 
which 
edition. 


has been improved by the 
ship Guidance 


whic h seemed tO Ove! con 


impaired by the omission 


of character-trait rating 


discussi yn 


featured Chapter X of the second 


Per -] s 
erhaps the outstanding contribution of 
this book is the thoughtful summary of 
studies of the school counselor presented in 


nding of 
has him- 


Chapter XX\ To our understa 


the counselorship Pr ‘fessor Jones 


self made notable additions, but in this 
chapter he offers an excellent synthesis of th 
several outstanding studies, including his 
own. It suggests the progress that has been 
made professionalizing the school coun- 


selorship and marks out patterns for the 
continuance of its development 
The concept of idance perva 
edition, as previous editions of this book, ts 
in general, adequate, to the mind of this 
reviewer, although its statement in Chapter 
III, ‘‘Meaning and Purpose of Guidance,"’ 
could well be made more clear. A principal 
limitation of this book is the inadequate 
presentation of the findings of scientific in- 
vestigation which would help the counselor 
to perform his function. For example, 
why shouldn't a chap ter entitled “‘Use of 
School Records in Studying the Individual”’ 
cite the evidence concerning the values of 
school marks for prediction of success in 
vocation and in the next higher school? 
Or why shouldn't a chapter entitled *‘Use 
of Tests in Studying the Individual"’ sift out 


ling this 
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the voluminous literature on the subject 
and leave the reader with some idea of what 
tests a school should give and what the re- 
sults are good for? 

Despite this shortcoming, many chapters 
of this book render a distinctive service to 
the cause of guidance and justify its perusal 
by all who are interested in this school 
function.—Perrcivat W. Hutson, Professor of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


THE LAW OF INTELLIGENT ACTION 
APPLIED IN BUSINESS RELATIONS By 
William J. Reilly. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1945 Pp. 125. $2.00 
This volume is a popular approach to the 
field of industrial psychology. The point of 
reference is the “‘law of intelligent action,’ 
defined as successful problem-solving within 
any given environment 
Intelligent action of this kind is inter- 
preted as dependent upon three primary 
factors: desire, ability, and satisfactory 
human relations. These three factors offer 
seven possible all-or-none combinations, 
and these combinations provide the basis 
for seven corresponding types of men. The 
‘‘A-HR"’ type, for example, consists of those 
with the “‘A”’ (ability) and the “HR” 
human relations) necessary for success in 
any given environment without the “D" 
desire) for that success The six other 
types aro constructed similarly as the in- 
dividual has one, two, or three of these 
factors 
This analysis offers the foundation for the 
discussion of the psychological problems of 
business men, such as fear, job analysis, em- 
ployee selection and training. The analysis 
is obviously popular, descriptive. The terms 
used lack definition and show corresponding 
flexibility in the applications. As popular 
description, the system may be of some value 
to practical men. 
he work makes higher claims for this 
law, however. It is a law, not a theory, and 
this law is so ‘‘fundamental that it trans- 
cends the dimension of time, and is univer- 
sally applicable...."’ Until the vast major- 
ity in every important nation ‘‘understands, 
accepts, and acts in accordance with’"’ this 
law, ‘‘we have little chance for international 
peace."" Men may differ concerning the 
value of this system, but few would find this 
an understatement. 
References are made to substantial works 
in the field, not to encourage the reader to 
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further study but rather to demonst: 
superiority of the law of intelligent 
The one path which is clear leads 
National Institute for Straight Think 
which the author seems to be the fou: 

In the area of fact and interpretation, | 
is reason for further dissatisfaction 
port of the law of intelligent action, 1 
ence is made to some thousands of cas 
ies, but this report is confined to anc 
the **I-know-a-man"’ level. In the { 
testing, the practical man is advised to 
his own ‘‘taitlor-made"’ tests, but no war 
is given concerning the labar, the cost 
pitfalls of test construction. The limit 
of the personality questionnaire ar 
phasized, but the same critical facility 
be turned on the type of interview w 
proposed as a substitute. 

he author is an effective writer at 

find an audience for the work. It is 
tunate that it cannot be classed as a sat 
factory popular statement in the fi 
Wenpet. S. Dystincer, Dean of the | 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


GUIDE TO COUNSELING MATERIALS 
Selected WMC Publications Useful to Sch 
and Adult Counselors. U. S. Office of |! 
cation, 1945. Free. 


THE ONE HUNDRED BEST FREE ANI 
INEXPENSIVE GUIDANCE MATERIALS 
OF THE PAST YEAR, September, 1944 
May, 1945. Science Research Asso 
1945. 10 cents. 


BEST BOOKS OF 1944 ON OCCUPA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION AND _ GUI. 
DANCE. Occupational Index, Inc., 1945 
25 cents. 

Three bibliographies of recent printed ma 
terials*appeared during the summer months 
Guide to Counseling Materials is a joint publica 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education and the 
Bureau of Training of the War Manpower 
Commission, describing selected WMC pub 
lications useful to school and adult counsel: 
ors. Materials published by the various 
bureaus ard services of the headq 
office of the War Manpower Commission ar 
described under the following headings 
(1) Division of Occupational Analysis Pub 
lications (occupational information and test 
ing materials), (2) Reports and Analysis 
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Service Publications (labor market informa- 
ion), (3) Bureau of Placement Publications 

nformation on professions and handicapped 
vorkers, (4) Bureau of Training Publica- 

ms (apprenticeship and war training). 
This bibliography contains helpful annota- 
rions and brings together in one source de- 
scriptions of the various publications of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

An annotated list, The One Hundred Best 
Free and Inexpensive Guidance Materials of the 
Past Year, September, 1944, to May, 1945, de- 
scribes pamphlets on fifty-three occupations. 
ivailable from fifty-four sources, the total 
cost of the priced items is $10.84; the list 
includes thirty free pamphlets. The one 
hundred publications were selected on the 
basis of the following critera: (1) Is this 
publication of real use to counselors, librar- 
ians, and teachers? (2) If it is a vocational 
leaflet, does it include more of the informa- 
tion commonly advocated for occupational 
research studies? (3) Does it contribute to a 
wide coverage of as many occupational fields 
and supplementary subjects as possible, in- 
cluding particularly those in which there 
are few publications and those which are of 
greatest importance? Single copies of the 
bibliography cost ten cents. 

Best Books of 1944 on Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance is the annual list prepared 
by Occupational Index, Inc. The lists are 
arranged in suggested order of purchase for an 
average public school library. Group I is a 
list of free materials, Group II includes 
cighteen items costing $4.10 and the last 
group is a recommendation of thirteen books 
costing $39.25. 

Both of these bibliographies are useful aids 
for selection of recent occupational mate- 
rials to be added to the ieeaslien’s bookshelf. 
Announced for publication about January 1 
is an paced ni bibliography of selected 
occupational pamphlets to be published by 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York City.— 
Gertrupe Forrester, Chairman, N.V.G.A. 


Committee on Instruction. 


ADULT ADJUSTMENT. By Morse A. Cart- 


: 


: 


wright and Glen Burch. New York, Insti- 


tute of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
; olumbia University, 1945. Pp. 84. $1.50. 

Few publications could be more timely 
than this concise booklet which relates es- 

cially to the educational and social adjust- 
lent problems of the discharged veteran 
nd the displaced war worker. Adult Ad- 


justment is the third volume 1n a series spon 
sored by the Institute of Adult Education of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
whose purpose is to present problem-areas 
and to outline programs to « ope with present 
or anticipated personal adjustment difficul- 
ties. The goal of this manual is to sum- 
marize the more essential techniques by 
means of which a community might create 
and operate an adjustment center to meet cur- 
rent and approaching post-war community 


needs. The presentation of the material is 
practical and factual. A model plan is pre- 
sented with a step-by-step enumeration 


Likely questions are posed and logical an 


swers, for the average community, are given 
The book is a concise guide of things to do 
and principles to follow in establishing a 
community adjustment service 

the 
The 


and 


It should be stated that the title of 
manual is something of a misnomer 
book not concern the concepts 
mechanisms involved in individual adult 
adjustment so much as it relates to “‘the 
coordination of existing community services 
and the establishment and operation of com- 
munity adjustment centers for veterans and 
others." 

The authors are concerned with an analysis 
of community resources, the nature of the 
adjustment problem of the community, how 
an adjustment service operates, how to or- 
ganize an adjustment center, the selection, 
training and responsibilities of the counselor, 
the counseling process, the counselor's tools, 
and the nature and importance of adjust- 
ment problems. All these topics are suc- 
cinctly presented in short three-to-ten-page 
chapters. In addition, there is a valuable 
appendix containing a distribution of classi- 
fied man-hours for a projected center servic- 
ing approximately 200 individuals per month 
(from a report by Jerome H. Bentley and 
Helen Kelley); ten sample forms including an 
explanation of the service, a registration card, 
a personnel record, a physical health record, 
etc., which an adjustment center would need 
(modified from those used by the Adjustment 
Service in New York); and the authors’ 
suggested floor plan for a three-counselor ad- 
justment service. A short, well-selected 
bibliography of recent items completes the 
volume. 

There is some confusion in the manual as 
to the exact role of the counselor in the ad- 
justment center, in so far as counselor-im- 
posed guidance is concerned. By and large, 


does 
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the attitude indicated in the manual is the 





conventional one involving case histories, 





psychological tests, and counselor assistance 





There are several statements which seem to 





indicate that the counselee’s decision is his 





own, for example: “But remember—you 
make the decisions—we don't.”” ‘The pur 
pose of adult counseling—as it cannot be too 
frankly pointed out—is not superimposed 
lirection of the individual. The general 






counselor does not tell the individual he 1s 
interviewing what to do.’" “. . . stress 
should be placed on the fact that the primary 
function of the service is to enable the in- 
dividual to write his own prescription % 
In spite of these statements, the case of the 
‘‘average’’ veteran which is cited to demon- 
strate how acommunity adult adjustment ser- 
vice might operate seems strongly to indi- 
cate that a more directive type of approach 
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16mm. Sound Films 
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oe me 

is posited. The model counselor says In 
- ‘ Write for Com i 

short, Joe, you aren't a repair man yet, omplete List 


though you are well on the road toward it. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 
Might it not be a good plan for you and the 
girl to hoard those savings of yours for a 
while—leave’em in the bank—and get pre- 
pared before you start off on your own? Per- 


distributed by 
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NEW! Occupational Information 


By CARROLL L. SHARTLE, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology; Secretary, Personne! Re- 
search Board, Ohio State University; formerly Chief, Division of Occupational Analy- 


sis, War Manpower Commission; Asst. 


Psychologist, Member Educational Staff, 


Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company 


PRENTICE-HALL ANNOUNCES PUBLICATION OF A NEW WORK 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION! 


| 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


| Send me for free examination a copy of OCCUPATIONAL 

INFORMATION by Shartle. At the end of 10 days, | will either | 

| return the book or send you $4.65, plus 10c for pores and packing. | 
i e postage and 





| (If remittance accomp your order, we will pay t 
packing charge. Money refunded if you are not satisfied.) 


~"1 want! Every single item rela- 


ting to the use of Occupational 

Information is right between 
the covers of this invaluable 
book. 


Among other things, it tells you: 
| @ how to use the Dictionary of Occu- 


etal, pational Titles 





| SPECIAL Price, Terms, and Discount to Educational 
| Check here if ordering with view to adoption. ( ) 


ERE is a masterfully integrated com- 
pilation of material concerning Occu- 
pational Information—What It Is and Its 
Application in Education, Industry, and 
Government. 


Resulting from the author’s extensive work, 
PLUS the latest educational, industrial, 
and governmental developments, the book 
is indispensable to everyone called upon to 
use Occupational Information. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
IN EDUCATION 
Th 


he book is designed for use as a basic text 

for courses of one semester. Students are 
provided with a stimulating presentation of 
the principles and applications of this newly 
jeveloped tool—Occupational Information. 
Number charts, tables, and review questions 
are used throughout the book to facilitate 
absorption of fundamentals. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
provides the FACTS in one place ! 
You don’t have to wade through 


— 


how to analyze jobs 
how to prepare instructions 


a @ how to get occupational informa- 

| tion 
| @ how to construct and interpret 
| charts 
| @ how to classify jobs and occupa- 
| tions 

a 

. 


This book belongs on your desk if your 
work is at all concerned with Interviewing, 
Hiring, Training, or Classifying employees. 
No other volume offers so much authorita- 
tive material on Occupational Information. 
Be sure to send for your free-examination 


copy TODAY! 
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haps you don't know how many small 
businesses go bankrupt, usually for lack of 
skill and business experience. I do—be- 
cause I've been studying the figures. I'm 
not suggesting you drop your plan—on the 
contrary, hold to it. Just postpone it for a 
while. It might be worth while to get a 
filling station job for a time. . 

Minor criticisms aside, the publication is a 
valuable common-sense contribution to the 
literature on community adult counseling 
centers and should prove of assistance in a 
field where much assistance is needed. At- 
tention is invited to the February, 1945, issue 
of Occupations, which featured a discussion 
of community adult counseling centers and 
which may serve as a valuable adjunct to this 
manual.—Epwin S. SHNEIDMAN, Counselor, 
Jewish Employment and Counseling Service, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Forbes Post-War Job Chart. Prepared by 
Science Research Associates. Reprint from 
Forbes Magazine, September 1, 1945. 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Pp. 4. 

A tabulation of Army and Navy jobs, keyed to a list of 
comparable civilian occupations, with a bibliography for 
further reference 


Racial Aspects of Reconversion. Memorandum 
Prepared for the President of the United 
States by the National Urban League of New 


York City, 1945. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that more than a 
million Negro workers were added to the civilian labor 
force between April, 1940, and November, 1944; 726,000 
Negroes were employed in war manufactures. This con- 
centration in war industries affects the prospects of their 
= employment. Likewise in Federal Civil Service 
Negro workers increased from 60,000 to 273,000, during 
the war, the majority on temporary status. Problems of 
housing, health, education, vocational training, appren- 
ticeship are presented in this memorandum, in addition 
to the special problems of the adjustment of the Negro 
veteran to civilian life. Specific recommendations are 
made which should be ne considered by all thoughr- 
ful citizens. 


Selina, Ruth. Veterans Counselor. New 
York, Occupational Index, Inc., Washington 
Square, New York University, 1945. Pp. 6. 
$.25. 

A clear, brief statement of the nature of the work, 
postwar prospects, requirements, earnings, based on re- 
search among the counseling agencies of New York City 
Occupational Abstract, No. 85, this is one of a series of 
leaflets giving occupational information. 








The Basic Units: 


Common 
Problems 


in 
Group Guidance 
BY RICHARD D. ALLEN 


This book contains the basic units of 
a modern group-guidance program. | 
mittees of the N. V. G. A. worked wit 
Dr. Allen in selecting these problems 
from among hundreds, as the 60 most 
commonly faced by high-school pu; 
These committees also collaborated 
the development of the units. 

The 60 problems deal with the adjus'- 
ment of the pupil to his present environ- 
ment, his studies, and his future life 
They concern the pupil’s most pressing 
current needs and his social and economi 


problems. 

Complete, adequate helps and guides 
for the counselor or homeroom teachi 
for each of the 60 problems includ 
Statement of the objectives, references, 
discussion of the principal issues invo!\ ed, 
suggested projects, and timing and moli- 
vation of the problem. 


Net professional price, $1.56 
30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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Pres., Fred Ziegenhagen, Boys Technical High School, 370 W. Virginia Screet, Milwaukee 4 
Sec., Meta Oleman, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1016 N. 6th St., Milwaukee 3 


Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mt., Wyo 
Sec., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyenne 





N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1945-1946 


In a 
Divisions 
vidual Appr unseling, and Instruction: GwRN- 
DOLEN SCHNE er, Veteratr Admin., 17 & H St., 
W., Washington, D. (¢ Garretr Nywelpe, 
; New City, N. ¥ GerTrupDe ForRgESTER, 
O k A Ridgefield Park, N. J. Division 
(hawm (s,s ERTR rORRE BR 71 Overpeck Ave., 
t ig ! Park, N 
acement and | w-up: Eprra Dure Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa 
Professtona Training Leo» ( Bucawatp, Public 
Schools. Baltimore, Md 
Administration and Supervision Warren K. Layton, 
Board of Ed Detroit, Mich 
Occupational Research: Lester J. Scurogrs, Bd. of Educa- 


tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 


Committees 


Executives M. R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa 
Finance: Rosert Hoprpocx, New York University, 

Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections Rex B. Cunuirrs, School 
of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: M. R 
Trasue, School of Education, State College, Pa.; 
Gertrude Forrester, 71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield 
Park, N.J.; Robert Hoppock, Washington Square 
College, New York University; Marguerite W 
Zapoleon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washing- 
ton D. C. 


Public Relations: Max F. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C 


Publicity: Cuances F. Hupors, 10 Chestnut Sereer, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Radio: Mitpren S. Pearcy, Director of Guidance, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committe: Mircprep M. Hickman, Board of 


Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


Regional Conferences: Paut W. Cuarman, University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dwicut Barrp, 2890 Birch Sr., 
Denver, Colo.; Maroarsr E. Bennerr, Public 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; E. L. Kercunezr, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Forrest 
H. Kir«parricx, Bethany College, Bethany, West 
Virginia 


Cooperation in Branch Programs: E. L. Kercuner, Bd 
of Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, III 


Membership Committee: E. L. Kercunur, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPraTions) 
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cordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944) 














Branch: Witta Norris, YWCA, 17th & K Sts 
ington, D. C 


Profissional: C. L. Suartws, Dept. of Psycholog 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committee: Frev C. Smita, Uni 


Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 
I 


Editorial Board: HH. D. Krrson, Teacher 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circuiation: Rossert Hoprock, New York U; 
Washington Square, New York City 


Inter-American Cooperation: MarGargt E. Bennet 


Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
Rehabilitation: Lreonarp M. Mutuer, 152 W 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Special Committees 


Ethical Practices: Jessz B. Davis, Boston | 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Heven E. Samugz, Gordon Jr. H.S., W: 


ington, D. C. 


— Examine these books 
Program— 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE— 
Jones. Third Edition. 


Offers new material taking account of 
recent research, changes in education, 
industry, and life. Specifi 
treatment of the postwar problems of 
youth. $3.50 


S¢ cial 


TWENTY CAREERS OF TO- 
MORROW—Houff and Huff. 
A stimulating approach to postwar 
opportunities. Tells what and where 
the jobs will be, the training needed, 
and the financial returns. $2.50 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 





L_—3 39 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y.— 

















